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LEAVING HOME 

ONE day in early April, 1898, Jack Hen- 
derson, a boy living in a smaU Minnesota 
town, startled his mother by saying, "Moth- 
er, I've just had a letter from George May, and 
we're going to the Klondike." 

Mrs. Henderson was ironing in the kitchen 
at the moment, and though she was disturbed 
by her son's abrupt declaration, she put her 
iron carefully away before she made reply. 

"I'm glad you let me know beforehand. 
When do you start ?" 

Jack felt the gentle sarcasm in her question, 
but stoutly answered, " Right off. We've de- 
cided to go in by way of the Overland route, 
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and we want to be on the Frazer and all ready 
to hit the trail as soon as the grass will feed 
our horses." 

She took her spectacles down from her hair 
and adjusted them so that she could study his 
face. "Who did you say was going with 
you?" 

" George May. He says he Tl meet me in 
St. Paul any time I say, and I'm going to get 
ready and pull out — if you '11 let me — to-mor- 
row or next day." 

To conceal her pain, Mrs. Henderson took 
up another fiat-iron and restimed her work. 
" I'll have to think about it. Jack, and I guess 
you'd better think about it, too." 

" I have thought about it — and my mind is 
made up." 

This was quite true. Like many another 
lad of the West he had long been secretly 
aflame with the gold-fever. For months he 
had pored over everything which the news- 
papers brought to him concerning the rettom- 
ing miners and their burdens of gold . He and 
his chums had talked and written of nothing 
else during the winter, and now that the 
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spring sun was warm on the earth and the 
grass was getting a faint tinge of green, his 
longing had broken into open resolution. 

Mrs. Henderson worked away in silence, 
while Jack waited in great anxiety to know 
how decided her opposition was to be. She 
was a widow and he was her only son, and 
some part of her need of his daily presence he 
understood. He argued, more softly, "It's 
the thing to do, mother. I'm sure to win. 
I'm strong. I've got nearly four hundred 
dollars saved up and you won't have to lend 
me a cent. I'm going Overland because it's 
the cheapest way and because the papers say 
it's going to be the greatest rush since 'forty- 
nine." 

In truth, Mrs. Henderson was not entirely 
taken by surprise in this matter. She had 
seen him bending over maps of the British 
Northwest and had heard bits of his hushed, 
excited talk with his fellows. " How Uke his 
father he is!" she thought, as she looked into 
his flushed face. 

It was, indeed, this prophecy of the press 
which had decided the boy upon his trail. 
3 
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His father had trod the Overland trail of 
'forty -nine (the one epic experience of his 
life), and had talked of it to his family till 
Jack knew it all by heart, and longed to taste 
the joys of the wilderness for himself. The 
blood of his adventurous sire was warm in 
his heart and shining in his eyes as he plead- 
ed with his mother for her consent. 

She did not bluntly refuse, but tried to dis- 
suade him. " It is such a risk — and then, I 
need you here. Jack." 

They were poor, but by no means in want, 
for Mr. Henderson had left them a small farm 
and this cottage on the edge of the village of 
Cedarbank. They were, indeed, very com- 
fortable, though Mrs. Henderson was still 
obliged to work hard, and every penny had to 
be carefully weighed before it could be spent. 

Jack used all this in his argument. "I 
want to see you having an easier time," he 
went on to say. " I want to bring back a lot 
of money and build you a new house and take 
you to see the world. I'll do it, too! I'm 
one of the lucky kind." 

After trying her best to persuade him from 
4 
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his ptirpose, Mrs. Henderson called in Squire 
Ash to aid her in stating her case. 

Jack, square-chinned and sturdy, faced 
them both with exalted resolution. " I can 
take care of myself," he retorted to the 
Sqtiire. " A fellow who can earn a hundred 
dollars every year and go to school besides 
isn't going to fall down on a trip of this kind." 

"That's just it," cried Alice, his sister. 
"You ought to keep on at school. Why 
don't you wait till after you graduate, any- 
way?" 

"That would be too late. We've got to 
get in right now. Another year and all the 
mines will be gobbled up." 

"The money you'll spend going to Klon- 
dike would send you to college for a year," 
Alice persisted. 

The Squire added, gravely: "And besides, 
you're needed here, my boy. Your mother 
will miss you sadly." 

AH through the argument Jack remained 
unshaken. "I'm going," he repeated again. 

The Squire rose, with a look of sympathy at 
Mrs. Henderson, and remarked, in final wam- 
5 
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ing: "Think it over very carefully, Jack, it's 
a long way to the gold-fields — and come to 
see me before you go." 

Jack did not reply to this, but after the 
Squire had gone out turned again to his 
mother and passionately said, "You know 
there's no chance for a fellow in this little 
town. I've got to get out sooner or later. 
What is there for me to do but saw wood, or 
clerk, or work in the garden ? All the fellows 
are going." 

Mrs. Henderson saw the force of this. All 
the bright sons of the village left for the city 
or the mountains west, as soon as they were 
of age ; it was only a question of another year 
or two before her own ambitious first-bom 
would be gone. Perhaps it wotild be as well 
to let him go now. Only this was such a 
perilous enterprise! 

He went on to set forth how much more 
certain his chances were than she had im- 
agined. "Just think! wages are a dollar an 
hour up there ! I can earn ten times as much 
as I can here. Even in winter they work 
xmderground." 

6 
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"But living is higher," Alice shrewdly put 
in. 

" No matter. If I don't strike it rich right 
off I can earn a good living and enough to get 
back on and have the ftin of the trip besides. 
Please let me go, mother. I don't want to 
go without your consent — but I've got to do 
something." 

In the end Mrs. Henderson gave way. She 
knew that he had thoughts of enlisting in the 
army, and she preferred to see him go north 
rather than south. "It's healthy up there, 
anyway," she said to her daughter. 

" Yes, let him go, " advised Alice. " He '11 
be back in less than three months, well satis- 
fied to stay where he can get hot apple-pie 
once in a while." 

That night Jack wrote a most excited note 
to his friend George May, whose parents had 
moved to St. Paul, telling him to expect him 
on the evening train next day. " Have Owen 
come over too, and we 'U meet at your house 
and make up an outfit : we want to be mov- 
ing. They say we can depend on grass by 
the middle of April. Hurrah, for the trail!" 
7 
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There was little sleep for him that night, 
for his mind was busy with calculations and 
outfittings. He turned over to his mother a 
flock of sheep which he owned, and the money 
for these, together with what he already had 
in the bank, he thought would carry him to 
the mines. " Once I strike the diggings I can 
find work," he confidently ended. 

The hour of parting came all too quickly 
for Mrs. Henderson, but to Jack the day 
dragged. He was up before daylight, and all 
packed and ready, needing only to get into 
the bank to be fully prepared for the jour- 
ney. 

His mother tried hard not to show her grief 
and foreboding, and when at last he came to 
say, "Well, mother, it's time to go," she put 
her arms about his neck and cried a Httle, then 
sadly said, "I can't bear to go to the train 
with you. Jack, it wouldn't do any good. All 
I want to say is don't go into any unnecessary 
danger, and be careful of your companions, 
and don't let anybody lead you to drink — 
promise me this, won't you?" 

"I promise," he answered, and his voice 
8 
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trembled a little as he looked into the dear 
face he was leaving behind. 

"I'm glad George May is going with you. 
He's a good, steady boy. And I'm sure Ole 
Hansen, if you find him, will be of use to you. 
Write often, for I'll be very anxious, you 
know." 

"Don't you worry about me. I'll take 
care of myself. Yes, I'll write, but of course 
it will take a long time for my letters to reach 
you. So don't get nervous if they don't come 
often. I'll spend all day to-morrow in St. 
Paul, and pull out on the evening train. 
Owen Gilbert is going along." 

"I'm glad you'll have two such fine com- 
panions. Good-bye !" And she turned away, 
not wishing him to see her tears again. 

Alice, less deeply concerned, went with him 
to the station to witness his distinguished de- 
partiire. A dozen or more of his schoolmates 
were present to "see the last of him," as one 
wag put it, and there was great confusion of 
hands and tongues as they all tried to wish 
him luck at the same time. Jack was very 
popular among them and they were sincerely 

9 
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sorry to see him start on this perilous trip 
towards the north pole. The girls thought 
him very brave, and the boys (some of them) 
said, "I wish I were going too." 

In the glow of all this envy and admiration 
Jack lost the depression which his mother's 
sad face had produced in his heart, and when 
the train drew in he stepped aboard, smiling 
with proud elation. He felt sorry for the 
fellows who were forced to stay in that dull 
town, and he waved his hat in farewell salute, 
shouting gayly, "Here goes for the Arctic 
Circle." 

"Remember my string of nuggets!" cried 
Alice, and she too smiled as he held up his 
hands to show how long the necklace sho^^ld 
be. 



II 

THE GRUB-STAKE 

ST. PAUL was a dark mountain glimmer- 
ing with lights as Jack came into it at 
dusk, and the Union Station was swarming 
with other gold-seekers, some of them quite 
as young and inexperienced as himself. Bags, 
bundles, saddles, picks, and even shovels were 
being borne about by men in corduroy. The 
whole building was restless as an ant-heap 
and as clamorous as a foundry. 

Jack was amazed and a good deal daimt- 
ed by the noise, and bewildered by the con- 
fusion, and was very glad indeed when Owen 
darted out of the crowd and caught him by 
the arm. "Hello, Klondiker!" shouted he. 
"Can't you see a feller?" 

Owen Gilbert was a plump young fel- 
low of about Jack's age who was attending 
II 
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a school in Minneapolis and accustomed to 
crowds. To him Jack turned with relief. 
"I'm glad to see you, Owen. Where's 
George?" 

" There he is, over by the other gate. He 
missed you." 

In a few moments the three boys, all in 
high excitement, took a car for George's 
home, and as soon as they were seated Jack 
turned to George and asked : " Well, when do 
we start?" 

George's face fell, and Owen looked uneasy. 
Jack's voice rose in astonishment and dismay. 
"You're going, aren't you?" 

Owen answered, "I can't." 

"Why not?" 

" Well, my mother wouldn't hear to it for a 
minute. She says I've got to go on with my 
studies. Father says so, too." 

George May had an equally good reason for 
not going, and for the remainder of the ride 
Jack was in very sad mood. He had received 
a severe blow at the very outset of his mining 
career. To go on without these good friends 
was at the moment not to be thought of, and 
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he reproached them bitterly for deserting 
him. He used every argument he could com- 
mand to induce them to renew their allegiance 
to his plan, but they sadly admitted defeat. 
They had not the money necessary, and their 
parents would not assist them in such a peril- 
ous undertaking. They had talked of it just 
as thousands of others had done, but at the 
moment of decision their courage had given 
way. They dared not go in opposition to the 
wishes of their elders. 

"We just ache to hit the trail with you. 
Jack, but we can't do it now, that's the fact." 

Jack was of tougher fibre, and gradually he 
recovered from his disappointment. "Well, 
you can play the softy if you want to," said 
he, "but I'm going just the same. I don't 
talk just to hear myself talk. " They were in 
George's room and he could speak freely. He 
began to boast. "What I plan I carry out. 
You see this map?" He spread out a map 
of the British Northwest. " See that coimtry 
marked unexplored? That's where I'm go- 
ing. See that little crook in the Thomp- 
son River? Well, I'm going to start there 
13 
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on April 15th, and I'm going right along 
here between these two ranges of mountains 
to Glenora. Then I'm going to go from 
Glenora to Teslin Lake— just the way I 
planned." He traced the line. "When I 
reach the Hotalinqua I'm going to sell my 
horses and build a raft and float down the 
river, panning the sand-bars till I strike it. 
If I don't find something mighty good I'm 
going to keep right on down to the Klon- 
dike." 

These were bold words, but even as he 
spoke, and while the other boys listened, 
breathlessly. Jack's heart thumped very 
strangely. He had a sudden vision of him- 
self crawling like a minute insect through 
that mighty wilderness, and a feeling of 
awe, of fear, for the first time swept over 
him. He was taking chances, after all! 

However, he put this feeling aside and re- 
sumed his harangue with confident air. 

His two friends nearly wept with chagrin 

as they went about with him next day while 

he completed his preparations for the journey. 

They were at his elbow as he bought a rifle, 

14 
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a sleeping-bag, a water-proof sack for his 
clothing; and every purchase strengthened 
him in his pitrpose at the same time that it 
shamed his companions. 

They went with him to the train late in the 
afternoon, and as they were all seated in the 
tourist-car, in which he had secured a berth, 
Owen pulled out a roll of bills and said, in an 
off-hand way: "See here, son, we can't go 
with you, but we don't think you've got 
money enough, and we would like to have 
a stake in your venture. Here are four hun- 
dred dollars that we've saved up, and we 
want to grub-stake you. We want an inter- 
est in what you find. What do you say to 
that?" 

Jack was smitten dumb by this offer, for 
his small ptirse had grown smaller in the city, 
and he was already troubled by the thought. 
His heart swelled in gratitude to the boys, 
and with returning confidence in his luck he 
quickly responded: "Of course I'll do it. 
I'll make you equal partners with me. How 
will that suit?" 

"No," said George, "I don't think that 
i6 
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wotdd be fair. You're taking all the risk 
and doing all the work. We'll be satisfied 
with a quarter interest. It's tough luck we 
can't go and share the work, but if you'U let 
us take a share in the expense we 'E be glad." 

Jack had an air of being a merchant and 
selling something very tangible as he said: 
" All right. I'U draw up the agreement right 
now." This he did on a scrap of paper, and 
they all shook hands over it with high ex- 
pectations just as the conductor began to call 
the train. 

When he returned to his berth, after wav- 
ing his hat in farewell at the boys, Jack found 
a powerfully built, dark -bearded man of 
about fifty years of age, stowing his outfit 
tmder the seat and otherwise making him- 
self quite at home. He glanced up sharp- 
ly as Jack drew near. "Number nine?" he 
queried. 

Jack looked at his ticket. "Yes, upper 
nine." 

"Then we're seat -mates," replied the 
stranger, with a faint smile. " But I reckon 
we won't quarrel." 

17 
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Our young gold-hunter was profoundly 
impressed by the strength of the stranger's 
broad shoulders and by his impassive, almost 
sullen face, and soon became deeply inter- 
ested too in his outfit, which was worn with 
use. He seemed indeed the typical miner. 

The car was filled with other land-seekers 
and gold-hunters of all conditions and from 
all parts of the world. Some of them were 
from Australia, and a few had come from far- 
off Africa; but the larger number were resi- 
dents of Minnesota, Iowa, and Illinois, with 
nothing particularly distinctive about them. 
Nearly all were going to the gold-fields by 
rail and boat ; but as Jack enlarged upon the 
advantages of his route, mentioning the an- 
telope and caribou he expected to shoot, and 
the wild-fowl he hoped to see on the blue, 
rippling lakes of the Long Trail, some of the 
younger men became wistful-eyed, and one 
went so far as to say, " I wish I was going 
that way myself." 

"I wish you were," Jack responded, mag- 
nanimously. 

He woke the next morning in a land disap- 
i8 
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pointingly like his own native prairie in Iowa. 
But as the day wore on the dry plains ap- 
peared, the prairie-dogs frisked and barked, 
and the winding, deep-worn trails of the van- 
ished buffalo stirred the boy's blood with the 
thought of their majestic presence here on 
this very sod only a few years before. There 
was, indeed, something grand and wild in the 
illimitable sweep of this untracked plain, and 
under other conditions Jack would have been 
glad to spend a month or two htinting ante- 
lope. 

All that day the train drove steadily 
towards the west into an ever-wilder coun- 
try, over immense reaches of prairie, driving 
towards mountains dimly seen in the west, 
and for hours at a time Jack hung from a 
window glowing with satisfaction over the 
choice he had made. 

The car rumbled with talk, but Jack's seat- 
mate remained darkly impassive, his lax 
hands hooked over the seat, his face silent 
and stern. Banks of snow-white brant sat 
on the lakes, geese, ducks, and crane were 
plentiful, and bands of antelope raced with 
19 
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the train; but to all these the bearded 
miner paid no more attention than as though 
the plain were a farm and these antelope the 
cattle of a barn-yard. " He must be used to 
the game country," thought the boy. 

Then came the mountains ! To Jack, who 
had scarcely been out of his native prairie- 
town, these mighty uplifts of mother-earth 
were very thrilling, and the snow which 
covered them made him think very seriously 
for the first time of the cold of the land to 
which he had set his face. The menace as 
well as the mystery and majesty of the wilder- 
ness began to thrill him. 

On the second day all constraint was laid 
aside. Train-men and passengers, drawn to- 
gether by a common love of adventure, were 
as one family. The porters treated each 
prospector with marked respect, and the con- 
ductors seemed anxious to make them com- 
fortable, as if forecasting in some way the 
hardships which were to follow the loss of 
the sleeping-car. 

Some of the men played whist, and some 
sang songs, while the women cooked on the 
20 
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range forward or attended to their noisy 
babes or to their own toilets. Books were 
exchanged, and no one waited for an intro- 
duction. And yet all this pleasant freedom 
of speech did not draw a responsive word 
from the dark-browed man sitting at Jack's 
side. His eyes, in which the youth perceived 
something sad as well as stern, were usually 
fixed absently on the landscape whirling to 
the rear. 

At last, on the third day. Jack tumbled 
from the train in the clear yellow dawn and 
foimd himself in Ashcroft, a squalid little 
town already swarming with prospectors in 
great variety of dress and of all conditions 
of beard. It swarmed also with boomers 
and horse-jockeys, and profane, loud-voiced 
teamsters. The streets were dry as ashes, 
and the roaring hot wind blew the dust in 
blinding clouds. The hotel to which he went 
for breakfast seemed chiefly bar-room, and 
was filled with blustering loafers who made 
the boy seem very pale-faced and very yoimg. 

As a matter of fact, his bewilderment grew 
as the day wore on. He found himself quite 

21 
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at a loss, now that he was at his starting- 
point. Plainly he had miscalculated. If 
Owen had been with htm, or George, or a 
single person in whom he could put trust, 
he would not have felt so timid. 

For two days he walked about, irresolute 
and uneasy, growing each hour more de- 
pressed. It was one thing to plan an outfit, 
but quite another to actually get it together 
and start. The whole project grew more 
difficult as he began to understand its prac- 
tical details. 

His store of money seemed to get smaller as 
he inquired the price of horses and groceries, 
and closer study developed that the trail was 
more than twelve hundred miles long, with 
only three points where supplies could be 
purchased; and the tales of its insects, its 
mud, rocks, and rivers, became more dis- 
heartening every day. 



Ill 

JACK MEETS A MASTER-TRAILER 

FOR nearly a week he wandered about the 
horse -corrals, watching the wild little 
ponies being lassoed and broken. He was 
appalled by their ferocity. Horses he needed, 
that he knew ; and he needed a partner ; but 
each trailer was too busy with his own af- 
fairs to give him much attention, and no one 
offered him a chance to join a train. 

To handle these ponies alone was out of the 
question ; and yet, never having been among 
strangers before, the thought of joining one of 
these rough groups on such a journey seemed 
a very perilous thing indeed. In short, the 
golden river seemed farther off than when he 
left Cedarbank. 

Once or twice he timidly inquired the price 
of horses, and went so far as to examine the 
23 
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various packing apparatus, thereby acquiring 
a knowledge of the difference between an 
apparejo and a parfleche; but his resolution 
failed him when contemplating the wild and 
bony little hordes which the dealers were 
offering for sale. The bucking of these creat- 
ures was frightful. 

To hit the Long Trail was not so simple as 
he had imagined. The luxury and comfort 
of his tourist-car grew each day more marked, 
and he wished he had gone in by way of the 
steamers. Only the memory of his boasting 
to George and Owen prevented him from 
changing his plan then and there. " I can't 
back out now," he said to himself. 

He had been there for over a week, eating 
the sad grub of the best hotel, when who 
should take a seat opposite him at the table 
but the heavy-set dark -bearded man of 
silence with whom he had travelled on the 
train. He greeted Jack pleasantly enough, 
but something in his eyes gave the boy a 
little creepy feeling. 

He was accompanied by a tall young fel- 
low with a sun-btirned mustache and a phleg- 
24 
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matic but pleasant face. His skin was brown 
as leather, but soft and unwrinkled. His 
hands were strong but not calloused, and his 
manner self-contained and masterful. Jack 
looked upon him with an admiration that 
grew from moment to moment. The slope 
of his shoulders was superb, and the tone of 
his voice full of quiet power. 

The dark-bearded man called him Mason, 
and was apparently giving him orders for 
acquiring an outfit; and to all of his orders 
the young fellow laconically replied: "All 
right. Colonel. It shall be done." He was 
plainly both cow-boy and trailer. 

Jack plucked up courage to ask them if 
they were going over the Long Trail. They 
replied that they were. And, yielding to an 
impulse, our puzzled hero confided his trou- 
bles to his former seat-mate, the "Colonel," 
and said: "I've never been on the trail, and 
these vicious horses scare me. I didn't re- 
alize how hard it would be to find a partner, 
either. I don't know just what to do." 

The Colonel replied in a kindlier tone than 
Jack anticipated. "We'll see what we can do 
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for you. I met a couple of young fellows on 
the train, from Vancouver, who will take a 
partner, and Mason here will give you a 
pointer or two on your outfit." 

Jack was profoundly grateful for this 
promise of aid, and went with the Colonel to 
the great Hudson Bay trading-store, where 
they found the two young men busily getting 
their stores. To the larger of these men, a 
tall, wall-eyed youth of twenty-two or three. 
Jack was introduced. 

"Mr. Davis, here is a young chap who 
Wants to yoke up with somebody for the 
trail. If you three fellows can hitch, I think 
you will find it to your mutual advantage." 

Davis was not very cordial, and Jack was 
not especially pleased with him; but they 
shook hands, and the third man, Connery, 
was introduced. 

"Well, now," said the Colonel, "I'll leave 
you to make a trade, and if you want any 
help, go to Mason, he's a master-trailer." 

Davis and Connery were from Portland, 
Oregon, and were mechanics, with no more 
experience of the wilds than Jack possessed, 
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but their conceit was unbounded. They felt 
equal to proceeding to the mouth of the 
Liard, or of rafting down the Saskatchewan, 
only they were short of funds. For that 
reason they were willing to take a third man. 
They warmed to Jack when they fotmd he 
had several hundred dollars in cash, and they 
at once formed what Mason called a "side- 
partnership"; but Davis, who drew up the 
papers, was careful to stipulate that Jack 
was only a trail-partner, and was to have no 
share in any discovery they might make on 
the road. He was to furnish two horses and 
one third of all the outfit, and to do the 
cooking. 

Connery was a small, talkative man several 
years older than Davis, and assumed the 
captainship of the whole enterprise. They 
were encamped at the time in a small tent 
not far from the store, and Jack moved his 
traps down there at once to save hotel-bills 
and to cook their supper. This was not a 
bit interesting, for the wind blew the sand 
into everything he tried to make and the 
smoke nearly blinded his eyes. He was a 
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handy boy natttrally, and though this was 
his first real attempt at cooking a camp meal 
he did very well. 

Closer study of his partners did not im- 
prove his opinion of them, but he saw no 
other way of getting into the gold-fields, and 
his honor was at stake. He persuaded Davis 
to take up with Mason's advice and to let 
him buy their horses for them, which he did ; 
and they all set to work to select and break 
the ponies. 

For some reason which Jack could not 
imderstand, the horse-dealers treated Mason 
with astonishing respect; and the Colonel, 
when questioned about it, said: "Mason is 
one of the best-known trailers in Montana; 
a thoroughly good fellow, but when he fights, 
he kills. Take every bit of advice he offers 
to heart, for what he don't know about trail- 
ing no man in British Columbia can teach 
him." 

This brief history of Mason put the young 
fellow before Jack in a most absorbing atti- 
tude. His calm and reticence veiled, it seem- 
ed, a death - dealing temper, and the boy 
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realized, or thought he did, that he was in 
the presence of one of the famous "bad 
men" of whom he had read. He longed to 
know more of his history ; but though his eyes 
were always smiling his face did not invite 
familiarity. 

A couple of days later, under Mason's deft 
and resolute guidance, the three greenhorns 
were ready to start. Their train of eight 
cayuses, as Jack had learned to call their 
ponies, were packed, their creaking new sad- 
dles were cinched tight, and Jack, appointed 
leader for the day, was told to ride ahead and 
keep the trail. 

"Now, lad," said Mason, a little smile 
creeping around his pleasant brown eyes, 
"let me give you a nudge or two. On the 
trail your horses are the first consideration. 
Don't look for fancy camping-places for your- 
selves ; just camp where the grass is, and re- 
member you can't lope a pack-train. You've 
got to crawl. If you make twelve to sixteen 
miles a day and strike feed and water, you 
stop and wait for another sim." Here he 
looked them all over, and his smile deepened. 
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"It's a ripping good thing you greengages 
have a couple of hundred miles to practise 
on before you hit the sure 'nough trail, for 
you '11 likely sunburn a shade or two before 
you reach the Quesnelle River, and that wiU 
be good for your blood. Now, watch yoxir 
horses. Keep their feet shod and their backs 
clean. So long ! — and be good to yourselves. " 



IV 

JACK FINDS NEW TRAIL-PARTNERS 

JACK felt a return of his exaltation as he 
headed the little train of horses up the 
dusty hills, leaving the furnace -like valley 
below him. It was almost the realization 
of his hope. He was now really and trvily on 
his way towards the wild country, towards 
the golden river. It was spring, and the 
sky was superb. Gold-hunting was to be 
a fine and picturesque business after all. " If 
only Owen and George were with me!" he 
exclaimed. "This is just the thing we 
planned for." 

This elation was short-lived. One of the 
pack-horses took offence at something and 
began to "buck" — that is to say, to jump up 
and down with immense energy, falling back 
on his stiffened legs with wicked intent to jar 
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his load from his back. For a few minutes it 
was very amusing to Jack, but the other men 
took it much more to heart, and they were 
right; for the pony not only succeeded in 
scattering his own burden, but scared the 
others so that they all ran back towards the 
flat, strewing the path with meat and flour 
and sacks of other valuables. As a result, 
the expedition camped right there, only three 
miles out, to the amusement of all the other 
gold-seekers, whose horses contrived to go at 
least out of sight of the railway. 

That night and next morning Jack and his 
companions put in learning to tie their bag- 
gage upon their horses, which was not at all 
as simple as it seemed. They had all heard 
of the diamond-hitch, but not one could tie 
it, and nothing would stay in place. 

However, they got under way about noon, 
after a great deal of hard work and a con- 
siderable display of ill-temper on the part of 
both horses and men. 

The pack-ponies would not lead, and the 
men dared not turn them loose on the trail 
for fear of their breaking away and retxu-n- 
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ing. Being unused to their burdens, they 
were madly determined to rub against the 
trees in the hope of getting rid of their packs, 
and one or two of them seized every moment 
to run off into the thickets. 

The weather grew cold and frosty as they 
rose, and as Jack was inexperienced as a 
cook, and the other fellows knew nothing 
about trailing, their first week was a severe 
schooling. It was hard to rise in the morn- 
ing when the keen north wind was blowing, 
and Jack resented being forced to build the 
fire while his partners slept. He had insuffi- 
cient bedding, too, and on the second night 
their camp was so high that he hardly slept 
at all. Then, too, the saddle galled him, and 
his knees were lame. 

With all these other discomforts he had to 
endure the gibes of his companions, who did 
not at all improve on acquaintance. Davis 
was lazy, and Connery was profane and com- 
mon of speech. Jack, being a well brought 
up lad, wearied of the coarse songs and stupid 
jokes of his companions. Connery he espe- 
cially disliked, for he turned out to be an 
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incessant talker and took endless delight in 
complaining of the cooking, which was unjust, 
for Jack was improving very rapidly and his 
meals were very good, indeed. 

Nevertheless, there were hours of pure 
enjoyment, and he never once dreamed of 
taking the back-trail. 

For a week their way led for the most part 
along a wagon-road through a sparsely set- 
tled country, and Jack enjoyed to the full 
the sotmd of loons laughing in the pools, 
while ducks and geese flying overhead were 
honking down through a glorious sky their 
exultant, bugling signals of command. 

In order to escape criticism as a tenderfoot, 
he cooked at his camp-fire in the most primi- 
tive fashion ; and the same vanity led him to 
expose himself quite needlessly to the ele- 
ments. He slept on the ground outside his 
tent, and opened his shirt at the throat to 
show that he was not afraid of the wind. 
He sought seasoning. His new hat grew a 
little dirtier and a little floppier each day, 
and he watched it acquiring tone with delight. 
He was like the smoker who rejoices to see 
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his meerschaum-pipe cloud with use; and 
when they drew into the little Hudson Bay 
trading-post at the Forks of the Quesnelle, 
after ten days' camping, he felt no fear of the 
wilderness, but his dislike of his companions 
had deepened into distrust. 

In the intimacy of the camp they had 
shown themselves to be both dishonest and 
vengeful; and Jack especially feared Con- 
nery, who had a mean little face and a hot 
and furtive eye. 

At Quesnelle, on the bank of the swift and 
savage Fraser River, the stories of the wild 
lands to the north grew in power as they 
came across the dark, cold flood. Even to a 
man of wide experience the question of feed 
for the horses, the promise of enormous clouds 
of mosquitoes, as well as the lack of game 
along the trail, gave the next stage of the 
journey a very serious import. 

They went into camp for the day, pitching 
tent just back of the little village, waiting for 
the steamboat that was to ferry them across 
the river. They occupied the time in buy- 
ing some provisions to replenish their larder. 
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At last, after all preparations were made, 
the boat took them on board and set them 
across, and they went into camp on a little 
narrow space of cleared land at the edge of 
a dark forest which covered the rolling hills 
to the west as far as the eye could see. Into 
the shadow of this forest the little path which 
led to the Golden River entered as obscurely 
as a snake. It seemed impossible that so 
small a road should be so long and so famous. 

Jack was surprised and delighted to find 
Mason and the Colonel encamped on the west 
bank of the river, and his heart glowed with 
a rush of genuine affection for the handsome 
trailer who had done so much for him, and 
who called out in his ctiriously indifferent 
way : " Hello, son. How are you making 
out?" 

" Pretty well. But we had one or two cold 
nights up on the ridge." 

Mason looked at him over a horse which 
he was saddling, and his eyes grew quizzical. 
"You've acquired that sunburn — or maybe 
you are just frost-bit." 

Jack was pleased by this remark, and 
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laughingly replied: "I guess it's the smoke, 
partly. You see I have to do the cooking." 

" How do you get on with those three-by- 
six 'side-partners' of yours?" 

Jack's smile faded away. " Not very well, " 
he answered; and after looking around cau- 
tiously, added: " Davis is so lazy that I have 
to do part of his work, and I don't like Con- 
nery a bit. He's been in jail once." 

"Well, that's a nice partner! How did 
you find that out?" 

" Well, they got to quarrelling one day, and 
Davis just up and called him a jail-bird. I'm 
almost afraid to go any farther with them. 
I'm sure they'd rob me if they got a good 
chance. I don't trust them. " 

Mason looked serious. "Well, now, see 
here, you mustn't let yourself get crosswise 
with your partners. On this trail you're 
going to be tied up mighty close for a couple 
of months, and you can't afford to kick over 
trifles when you're in the middle of a Cana- 
dian forest. You've got to be patient. If 
you get to quarrelling in camp it will be 
blue-Monday all the week." 
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"I know it," replied Jack. "And that's 
what bothers me. They fight almost every- 
day — and they hate me." 

The Colonel, coming up at this moment, 
greeted Jack absently, but not unkindly, and 
said : " You made pretty good time. I didn't 
expect to see you again." 

Jack went back to his own fire more deeply 
dissatisfied with his partners than ever, but 
realized his helplessness. He was now more 
than two hundred miles on his journey, and 
the chances for joining another train were 
very poor. There was no point of supply 
nearer than the Forks of the Skeena, and all 
reports of the trail were very stern. 

As Mason said, he was tied close to these 
men. Their outfits had all been thrown to- 
gether and it would be hard to separate the 
goods even if they were to consent to a divi- 
sion. They had thrown the heavy end of all 
the camp work upon him from the first, and 
latterly he had been forced to build the fire, 
cook the breakfast, rouse them out of bed, 
and often to round up and help saddle the 
horses in order to get a decently early start. 
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Davis now led the train, sending Jack to the 
rear to urge the pack-animals along. In 
short, Jack felt that he was being treated like 
a servant instead of as an equal partner, and 
by men whom he both disliked and feared. 

That night, however, brought another and 
graver indictment against his partners. They 
were both away in the village all day, and 
came to camp late at night drunk and quar- 
relsome. Connery seemed especially dis- 
posed to iriake trouble. He came over to 
where Jack lay, disgusted and alarmed, and 
giving him a kick in the side ordered him to 
get up and cook some supper. 

Jack was indignant, and replied: "I will 
not. If you are hungry, go and get it your- 
self." Connery again kicked him, and this 
time so viciously that Jack rose, moved by a 
mighty resentment, and grappled with him 
and threw him into a corner of the tent, where 
he lay perfectly helpless. 

Davis, whom drink had made foolish, 
laughed at his partner's predicament. 

" Served you right, Mike," he said. " Served 
you right — you jail-bird." 
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The boy's heart was swollen with anger 
and dismay. Dressing himself, he walked 
over towards Mason's fire, hoping to find 
him still up. The trailer, in fact, was sitting 
with his back to a tree, with his feet to the 
dying fire, smoking peacefully. The Colonel 
was in his tent. 

" Hello, son !" called Mason. " Better turn 
in. To-morrow comes early in this climate." 

"What would you do if you had a couple 
of drunken partners?" Jack furiously in- 
quired. 

The trailer showed concern. " Have your 
two beauties loaded up to-night ?" 

"Yes, they are both so drunk they can't 
stand, and Connery has been kicking me. 
I'm going to leave them, if I have to go in 
alone. I can't stand them any longer." 

"Oh! I wouldn't discard them for this 
one spree. It'll be a long time before they 
reach another bar." 

" It isn't that, altogether, but I am afraid 

they'll rob me and leave me in the forest. 

Connery keeps trying to find out how much 

money I have left, and I am almost afraid 
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to go to sleep. I want you to help me get 
my stuff away from there to-morrow morn- 
ing. Will you do it ? I'd rather go in alone 
than to stay with such men another day." 

Mason looked at him speculatively. " That's 
a pretty hard record you give them, but I 
can't say I was much taken with them my- 
self. But, boy, look a-here, you don't want 
to make any mistake. Right here you quit 
play and begin business. That little twelve- 
inch gauge of a road," and he nodded towards 
the forest, " is eight hundred miles long, with 
no bridges and no timnels. What you eat 
you will have to pack right along with you. 
There's only one stopping-place between here 
and the Stikeen. Yotir week of trailing on 
this river-road has been only a practice mark. 
To go into that trail alone is a good stiff 
proposition for an old mountaineer, let alone 
a boy of your age. I advise you not to 
do it." 

These words did not destroy Jack's cour- 
age. On the contrary, they roused in him 
the spirit of his bold father, and he answered: 
"I will not turn back now, no matter what 
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happens. And I won't go on with these men ; 
that's settled. I'll find some one else." 

The Colonel, speaking from his tent, asked 
what the matter of the discussion was, and 
after Mason had told him, gravely and kind- 
ly said, " You 'd better go back to your camp, 
my lad ; your partners will be all right in the 
morning. Many a good man has a bad mo- 
ment." 

"But Mike kicked me!" exclaimed Jack; 
"and we had a fight and I threw him." 

"Oh, he'll forget that," remarked Mason, 
from his wealth of experience. " He'll re- 
spect you all the more for it." 

The Colonel turned to his partner and 
asked, reflectively: "Mason, do you suppose 
this lad could stand our pace ?" 

"He seems a gritty little bantam. I 
shouldn't wonder if he could." 

After a moment's further thought the older 
man again ttirned to Jack. " We 're making 
time, my lad, and it will be all day and every 
day with us. But if you want to trail along 
with us and camp beside us, we'll kind o' 
keep an eye on you." 
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Jack's throat so filled with gratitude that 
he could hardly utter his thanks, and the 
Colonel, as he turned to re-enter his tent, 
paused and said, warningly: "We hit the 
trail to-morrow morning early, so be ready 
to go. Mason, you might help him a little 
the first day or two." 

Notwithstanding this warning, Jack lin- 
gered, loath to leave these, his only friends. 
"Let me sit here by your fire till morning?" 
he said, at last, as Mason began to unroll his 
own bed. "I daren't go back there to- 
night." 

The trailer rose. " I see. Well, you need 
your bed. I reckon I'd better go along to 
see that you get it." 

Jack had really been ashamed to ask him to 
do this, and was profoundly grateftil for his 
offer of aid. Together they returned to his 
own camp, where they found the two drunken 
men sleeping soundly. Hastily rolling up his 
bedding, the boy followed Mason back to his 
camp, and there spread his blankets with a 
feeling of perfect safety. 

The trailer, with a word of good -night, 
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slirng a fold of his tarpaulin over the boy 
to ward off the dew, and went off to sleep at 
once. 

Jack, however, lay for a long time, too ex- 
cited and too joyous to close his eyes. He 
was like one rescued from the hands of rob- 
bers, so thoroughly did he fear and distrust 
Connery. His heart went out to Mason in 
boyish admiration, and the sombre face of 
the Colonel seemed much fess forbidding. 
Stern as he was, he had been nothing but 
kindness from the very first moment of their 
meeting. 

But beneath all, the boy felt for the first 
time a forecast of victory. "I'll go through 
now, sure," he exulted. "These men will 
take me through." 

He could hear the rush of the river and the 
voice of the night winds in the pines, but he 
no longer feared the illimitable land which 
rolled away to the west and north like the 
savage waves of a black sea. There was a 
kind of heroism in discovering its mysteries. 



V 

JACK ENTERS THE WILDERNESS 

WHEN Jack awoke next morning, Mason 
was kicking the embers of the fire to- 
gether and the Colonel was bringing in the 
horses. The east was a pale lemon color, and 
the air was chill, almost frosty. 

Jack sprang up resolutely. " 1 11 get break- 
fast," he cried. 

"Can you cook?" asked the Colonel, with 
interest. 

"I did all the cooking up the road," he 
replied, "and I'm getting handy." 

"AH right; you may try your hand, and 
welcome." 

The boy set to work to do his best, and 
while he rattled among the dishes the Colonel 
and Mason packed the horses, talking to- 
gether in quiet voices. Busied as he was, 
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Jack cotild not but observe and admire the 
precision, the deftness, and the power with 
which the two men got their outfit in order. 
By the time the coffee was steaming and the 
bacon ready, the horses were all saddled and 
the packs ready for the rope. 

As Mason dipped into the oat-meal he said: 
"Boy, you'd better start a lunch-cotmter 
when you get in." 

The Colonel did not second this word of 
praise, but in action gave full credit to his 
cook. 

As they rose, Mason remarked : " Now, while 
I wash the dishes, the Colonel will take you 
over to get your duffle." 

Jack would have been perfectly helpless 
and quite at the mercy of his partners 
without aid, and he walked along beside 
the Colonel with a feeling of exaltation, 
all dread of the meeting with Connery 
gone. 

As a matter of fact, neither of the drunken 
men woke tintil Jack had entirely finished 
the division of the outfit and had his horses 
ready to move. 
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Davis sat up first, and called out: "Hold 
on, there! Where are you going?" 

" To Teslin Lake, " replied Jack ; "the place 
you'll never see." 

Davis sat up. " What do you mean ? Are 
you leaving us?" 

"Yes, lam." 

"What for?" 

"You know what for." 

Davis looked at his saddled horses. " Well, 
you want to be mighty careftil what you take 
with you." 

The Colonel, who was cinching one of the 
horses, turned to Davis and said, very quiet- 
ly: " This boy is going to travel with us from 
this on, and my advice to you is to keep a 
civil tongue in your head. I've made a care- 
ful division of the outfit and there is nothing 
ftirther to say." And with that he took up 
one of the lead-ropes. " Line up !" he called, 
sharply. 

With that word Jack began to know a little 
of the energy, the decision, and the persist- 
ency of purpose of his leader. 
They returned to camp with Jack's pack- 
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horses, and a half -hour later, our hero riding 
in the middle of the train, started on the long 
trail, with Mason cheerily singing in the rear. 
In five minutes they left all sign of the wag- 
on-wheel, the town, and the steam-boat be- 
hind them and plxonged into an apparently 
endless forest of pines. A feeling of awe swept 
over the boy at the thought of the mighty 
wilderness ahead, but his confidence in his 
new companions was so strong that he rode 
on with swelling heart, eager for each hour's 
disclostire of the wUd. 

It was well that he was light and hardened 
to the saddle, for the Colonel pushed ahead 
for eight hours without a pause, rising and 
falling over the wooded ridges, crossing small 
streams, skirting marshes, and treading fields 
of wind-blown, fire-scarred trees. Three ftill 
hours after the lad's body cried out for food 
and rest, his leader rode on remorselessly, 
while in the rear, cheery and tireless. Mason 
urged the weary pack-animals to their best 
pace. 

All day they passed other outfits, less capa- 
ble of making time than themselves, and Jack 
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took note of a singular curiosity in the action 
of the Colonel, who scrutinized every camp 
as if looking for some one. He stopped his 
train at times, or made a detour in order to 
study the brand on a horse, or to speak a 
word of inquiry to those about the fires ; and 
once Jack overheard a man say in reply : " Yes, 
two men of that description passed us at 
Soda Creek foior days ago. They had good 
horses and were making time." 

From all this Jack got the idea that the 
Colonel was anxious to overtake some friends, 
and Mason, in answer to his query, careless- 
ly answered: "Yes, I believe some of his ac- 
quaintances are ahead of us somewhere." 
But his answer was not entirely satisfac- 
tory. 

One night, as they went into camp on the 
bank of a reedy lake, Mason called out : " Boy, 
we've decided to take you into our camp, if 
you feel like cooking our grub. I ' gee ' when 
it comes to cooking, and the Colonel's bread 
is sure death at half a mile. What do you 
say?" 

" I'll be glad to. I'll do the best I can for 
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you," cried the boy in reply, and his face 
shone with joy. 

Mason remained ominous. "This is no 
picnic you're working into. If you cook two 
meals every day and take care of the kitchen- 
ware and the cupboard, you are going to earn 
your passage, stire thing." 

" I'm not afraid. I want to earn my way." 

"Well, that's settled. Now, whenever we 
unpack, you make it yoiir business to light 
into the 'commissary,' and stir up something 
to eat. The Colonel and I will do the rest." 

Jack was perfectly satisfied with this ar- 
rangement. True, it was not easy to get up 
in the frosty dawn and cook by a smoky fire, 
but he resolutely did so, while Mason rustled 
the horses and the Colonel struck the tent. 
A couple of hotirs' work of a morning, and 
then at the cry, "Line 'em up," the horses 
feU into place like bits of machinery and the 
day's travel began. 

It was all tremendously fine and interest- 
ing to the boy. Each day was a wonder and 
a delight. Sometimes two or three outfits 
after camping of a night were able to start 
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together of a morning, and it was a fine sight 
when a score or two of horses went winding, 
like a canvas-colored worm, over the hills — 
the bells clanging, the m^^les braying, and the 
sharp, stern cries of the drivers breaking the 
early morning quiet. Once or twice they 
pitched tents on a splendid river-meadow or on 
the banks of a lake, and the tinkle of herd- 
bells, the ring of axes, the clash of tin dishes, 
made cheery music, and Jack wondered if 
anything finer ever took place on "the over- 
land trail" of which his father used to speak. 
When the flaring camp-fires arose beside each 
tent or pile of baggage, and the odor of bacon 
and coffee filled the air, it seemed the perfec- 
tion of trailing; the most desirable form of 
travel. 

The evenings grew rapidly longer. It was 
daylight till nine o'clock and twilight till 
half-past ten. They went to bed while the 
sky was red with sunlight, and when they 
arose, even at five o'clock, the day seemed 
far advanced. 

During all these days their stern and silent 
leader never relaxed his search, which, in a 
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most unaccountable way, had begun to im- 
press Jack as a piirsuit. He questioned every 
outfit he overtook, and when they answered, 
"Yes, passed us four days ago," or "three 
days ago," he seemed to grow sterner, and 
his cry of "Line 'em up" pierced our boy's 
heart with a pang of inexplicable excitement, 
so stern and so iatense was the Colonel's face 
at the time. 

But, after all, the days were joyous. Was 
he not driving straight towards the Golden 
River in company with the most experienced 
and reliable guides ? Besides, he was young, 
and hope always leads the way for the young. 



VI 

JACK MEETS WITH INDIANS 

ONE day they passed a glorious lake on 
whose banks the grass stood high enough 
to ripple in the wind, and strange flowers, yel- 
low and purple, lit the green slopes with vivid 
flame. Jack felt that here at last was the 
ideal hunting-ground towards which he had 
been travelling, and it made him suddenly re- 
member the prairie of his home. 

On the right were the most splendid savan- 
nas, wherein it seemed noble elk and caribou 
must certainly any moment appear, and he 
rode forward brimming with joy. "Oh, if 
only Owen and George were here to see this !" 
he exclaimed. This was, indeed, the kind of 
thing he had talked with them about. And 
to traverse such a cotmtry with his young 
companions would have been the highest 
form of enjoyment. 
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The Colonel, on the other hand, seemed 
not to look to right nor left, taking little in- 
terest in the beautiful game-pastures; and 
Mason, though admiring the splendid lake 
and its rocky, mysterious islands, gave no 
word or sign of wishing to remain in camp 
upon its banks. They spent but one night 
in this beautiful spot, and were up and away 
early the next morning, leaving the glorious 
lake behind them. 

They were now in the head-waters of the 
Nechaco River, and were just entering the 
valley, or, rather, the water-shed, of the great 
Skeena River, which was but indefinitely 
laid out upon the map, for the very good 
reason that it had never been fully explored. 

It was navigable for some two htmdred 
rmles, and at the head of navigation the 
Hudson Bay Company, with fearless enter- 
prise, had established a station or trading- 
post, and towards the village of Hazelton the 
trail was tending in easy, sinuous way, looping 
across high timbered hills, following smaU 
streams to their source, and zigzagging across 
low divides to other streams down which it 
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patiently descended. It never rose very 
high, and never fell, of course, to sea-level. 

It was well that Jack enjoyed to the full 
those days along the Black Water and beside 
Tchincut Lake, for on the very day following 
their camp on its bank, clouds began to close 
down upon them. Thus far they had been 
troubled by little rain, and the trail was dry 
and dusty. 

All that day the heavens behind them 
seemed to thicken and to threaten. A vast 
cloud of smoke ascended from a burning 
forest far to the west, heating the sky till it 
glowed like brass and bronze mingled. The 
wind, hot and dry, roared round the little 
train of horses like an unseen torrent, mena- 
cing and majestic. A burning dust arose 
from beneath their horses, and Jack's face 
was covered as with a mask. The land 
seemed suddenly to have become as dry as 
ashes and in danger of bursting into flame. 

Late in the afternoon they came to the 

confluence of the Nechaco and Endako, two 

swift and powerful streams. The rain-clouds 

which had been threatening all day were close 
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at hand, and as our hero looked out on the 
broad, swift, silent gray waters he realized 
for the first time the sinister barrier a river 
in a wild coimtry can be. Ferries acquired a 
value he had not hitherto placed upon them. 
He was appalled at the problem of crossing. 

His resolute companions, however, in- 
structed him. They unsaddled and piled 
their packs on the bank of the river. They 
cut trees, and with their sling-ropes tied them 
together in the form of a raft, on which to 
ferry the baggage across. 

When aU was ready they feUed trees in 
such wise as to form a little corral near the 
sloping bank, and having driven the horses 
into the enclostire they forced them thence 
into the flood. The water was icy cold and 
the horses dreaded it, but at last they plunged 
in and by hard swimming reached the oppo- 
site side. 

By this time Jack had acquired such con- 
fidence in his leaders that he was quite ready 
to take his place upon the raft, even though 
the water of the river was swift and black 
and the rain was spattering upon it. They 
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landed in a pouring rain, and our hero, wet 
and muddy and weak with hunger, hastened 
to build a fire to get supper. 

Hardly a word was spoken among them, 
but each man knew his duty, and in a short 
time the tent was up, the fire glowing, and 
the smeU of coffee gave comforting assurance 
of supper. 

It rained aU that night and all the next 
day, and the Colonel was for pushing on, but 
Mason argued against it. " We lose nothing 
by waiting, for no one else will travel on a 
day Uke this, and, besides, one or two of our 
horses need the rest." 

The logic of this appealed to the Colonel, 
but he seemed very -uneasy and very curt all 
day. It was plain that he chafed at every 
hour's delay, and Jack again asked himself, 
and this time much more definitely, "What 
does this piirsuit mean ? Why is he so anx- 
ious to overtake the men with the sorrel 
horses?" There had never been any word, 
hardly a hint, on Mason's part, as to what 
he thought of this journey, and Jack did not 
know whether to consider the trader a part- 
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ner to the Colonel, or only a guide. Both 
men were too self-contained, too masterful, 
and Jack himself too young and boyish, for 
any confidences to be exchanged. 

The boy, therefore, as he sat by the camp- 
fire during that gloomy rainy day, was free 
to imagine what he pleased, and he imagined 
something very fine and heroic. 

His fancies ran this way : " The Colonel is 
an ofificer of some kind from Montana, and 
is in search of some great criminal — perhaps 
an embezzler, who is seeking escape by 
plunging into the wilderness. The Colonel 
probably went on to Vancouver or Seattle 
on the trail only to find that his quarry had 
doubled on his trail. Still in ptirsuit, he had 
retiirned to Ashcroft, and is now hot and 
determined at the heels of the wrong-doer." 

It was weU that Jack had something to 
occupy his mind, because Mason was busy 
putting his outfit in order and not in par- 
ticularly cheerful mood, and the Colonel 
slept nearly all day. On all sides lay a wild, 
wide country. In every direction the fir- 
clad ridges met and mingled with the deso- 
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late rain - clouds. At their feet the cold, 
swift, and silent waters swept, swirling, Uke 
oil, dimpled by the water drops falling in- 
cessantly. 

Rain brought out all the disagreeable 
phases of camp-Ufe. Everything was cold 
and clammy. Jack's boots, blankets, and 
clothing grew each hour soggier. It was 
almost impossible to cook at the sputtering 
camp-fire. The tent, half filled with ill- 
smelHng saddles, pads, and tarpaulins, left 
Uttle space to spread a blanket. The spirit 
of adventure, which had moved the boy 
under the sun, by the lake, was entirely 
absent now, and yet he took a kind of joy 
in enduring these discomforts. 

"A fellow can't expect to have it all nice 
and sunshiny all the time," he said, as if 
speaking to George and Owen; and if he 
could have exhibited himself to them in his 
worn, wet, and mouldy condition he would 
have taken a certain pride in it. 

During the second day he came for the 
first time into touch with the natives, for the 
camp was near a village of Carrier Indians, 
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and when they discovered the trailers, groups 
of short, swarthy, young fellows came to visit 
them. They looked Hke Chinese and clicked 
their tongues in astonishment over every- 
thing which the white man possessed. They 
did not beg and were not in the least med- 
dlesome, and Jack was rather glad of their 
company. 

They were wonderful boatmen, but knew 
nothing whatever of horses. They spoke but 
a few words of Chinook, and though Jack was 
able to pass but a phrase or two with them, 
he somehow came to a pleasant understand- 
ing of them and was able to get at their way 
of living. 

They professed not to vinderstand this 
mysterious irruption of white men into their 
country. "Where do they come from? 
Where are they going?" they seemed to 
ask. 

To their questions Mason replied, in rather 
lame Chinook: "Hjm white men come. Go 
Map pilchickamen," which means "They go 
htmt gold"; and with this they were forced 
to be content. 
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They had heard also in some dim way that 
herds of "moomoos," cattle, were on the way, 
and they were much more excited about 
these cows than they were about the gold- 
seekers. On the whole. Jack rather liked 
them. 

The fishing was good here, and some of the 
lads were glad to show Jack a whirlpool just 
below the camp, wherein they said swam 
"Hyu fish." 

Jack found this to be perfectly true, for he 
caught fovir large fish, somewhat resembling 
a pike, the largest he had ever drawn from 
the water in his life, and he returned to his 
camp-fire in high pride and joy. 

As he served these smoking hot at supper 
the Colonel complimented him for the first 
time in several days, and these words from 
his leader added to his cheerfulness, so that 
not even the promise of another rainy night 
could depress him. 

Since leaving Quesnelle, the Colonel, though 
he seldom spoke harshly and never at any 
time demanded an unjust thing, was never- 
theless curt and stem and addressed the boy 
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only to say, "Good-night," or to utter a cold 
" Good-morning." 

Mason was almost equally reticent, so far 
as his own personal affairs were concerned, 
and checked all inquiry on Jack's part con- 
cerning their leader. But he was not un- 
communicative. He talked about the coun- 
try and about gold-mining and trailing, and 
told stories of his cow-boy life in a quiet and 
exceedingly interesting way, treating the boy 
as his equal. 

"I am from Montana and I'm a cow-man 
and trailer," he said once, with a twinkle in 
his eye. "You've heard the story of the 
man who was riding in the car with the in- 
quisitive individual who wanted to know how 
he lost his leg, and who finally said, ' If you 
won't ask any more questions I'll tell you.' 
The fellow promised, you remember, and then 
the one-legged man said, 'It was bit off.'" 
Here Mason gave his listener a significant 
look. "You're all eaten up with curiosity 
about the Colonel, I can see that, but of 
course it's none of your affair. However, I'll 
teU you. We met up on the train at Jiinc- 
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tion City, the Colonel and I, and he hired me 
to pack him in. Now that's all I know about 
it." 

Jack was not entirely convinced of Mason's 
apparent frankness, but he was forced to be 
content with this half -confidence, which was 
a result of their long day in camp in the rain. 
"He is right. What business of mine is it 
whether the Colonel is an officer or not, so 
long as he treats me right?" 



VII 

JACK REACHES THE SKEENA 

AT last the clouds broke, and saddling up 
L with great energy they set off, the Colonel 
leading the way as before. But the good 
trailing was gone. There was to be no more 
careless rising and falling over the hills. The 
horses splashed ankle-deep in mud and run- 
ning water. The hills were slippery and hard 
to climb; the pack-horses labored heavily. 
But the sky was very beautiful, and the 
radiant green f oHage and the shouting of the 
robins made the boy's heart leap with delight. 
The roaring streams, which defied the little 
train, the mud mid-leg deep, were only so 
many enemies to be met and conquered. 

He was troubled by the worn-out horses 
which they began to pass during these days — ■ 
pack-animals that had fallen sick or had been 
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abandoned in the deep mud or in the qmck- 
sands of the streams. Jack had always been 
a lover of horses, and he looked into the faces 
of these poor creattires with almost the same 
pity he would have felt for men in distress. 
They gazed at him with infinite reproach in 
their big, sad eyes. 

The Colonel, however, examined them for 
their brands, without pity in his glance ; and 
in one case a gleam of malevolent joy shone 
in his eyes as he placed his foot on one of 
these dead animals, a bald-faced sorrel, and 
with a note of triumph in his voice he cried 
out, sharply: "We're pushing them hard. 
Mason, Here's one of their horses." 

This remark, this look, took the last ele- 
ment of doubt out of Jack's mind. The Colo- 
nel was in pursuit, not of friends, but of en- 
emies. 

The days that followed were days of toil. 
Jack helped pull horses from the mire and 
took his share of packing goods across log 
bridges. He helped cut brush to fill in bad 
mud-holes, and felled trees to build corduroy 
roads over quicksand. 
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The Colonel displayed the energy of a 
giant and the tenacity of a grizzly. The 
swing of his axe betrayed the expert wood- 
man, and he dragged at tree-trunks and 
mowed down willows with an energy that 
never flagged. Under such leadership no 
man could shirk nor complain. Each night 
the boy went to bed stifiE and sore and reek- 
ing wet. 

They were now high in the mountains 
where the streams lay in boggy meadows, 
and where the mosquitoes bred in milHons. 
There was scarcely a moment when the sun 
shone that they did not cover each man's 
face as with a cloud. At night these small 
gray insects gave place to larger black ones 
which seemed able to endure the cold, to 
become even more ferocious as the chill of 
midnight deepened. Sleep was impossible 
till after midnight, and daylight came at three 
o'clock. This was the kind of trailing that 
makes a man of a boy. 

The way became each day wilder. Mag- 
nificent mountains, blazing like armored 
warriors wearing helmets of snow and breast- 
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plates of ice, rose all about the trail ; but the 
weather was glorious overhead, and Jack 
was able to hum an exultant tune occasion- 
ally in the middle of the day. The toiL of 
the day he did not so much mind, but the 
nights were a torture! The mosquitoes cov- 
ered his hands while he cooked, and he was 
obliged to go inside the tent and drive out 
the little pests before he could eat in any 
comfort. 

The only game was grouse, and of these 
there were plenty. Jack achieved a certain 
respect for these birds because of their 
ability to defeat the flies. "I wish I had 
feathers on my legs and hands," he said one 
night. 

To this Mason dryly responded: "You 
seem to be acquiring epidermis. By-and-by 
you'll get leathery enough not to raind a 
biunblebee. See the way these Injuns put 
up with 'em." 

The Colonel's untiring energy and his sldll 

in the use of horses enabled them to leave 

almost every other outfit behind, and they 

were now travelling as lonely as though no 
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other gold-seekers were on the trail ; but " the 
sorrel outfit" kept weU out of reach. 

" He must want to join those fellows pretty- 
bad," Jack ventured to repeat to Mason one 
day, while the Colonel was out of ear-shot. 

Mason gave him a look that took him a 
Httle deeper into his confidence. "That's 
what," said he, in the queer vernacialar which 
he used. " 'Pears like he couldn't live with- 
out 'em. And it does seem like they just 
as soon travel alone, don't you think ? But, 
see here, boy, don't you let the old man know 
that you're getting ctuious about his busi- 
ness, because he's growing crankier every 
day." 

It was now fuU summer. As they de- 
scended, wild-roses broke in bloom — ^millions 
and millions of them, and strawberries began 
to ripen on the vines. Grass was knee-high 
in open spaces beside the brook, and Jack 
began to feel as though he had been on the 
trail for months. And still the Colonel hur- 
ried forward. 

Our hero was as eager to hasten as his 
leader, but for a different reason. He was 
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worn out with the insects. To cook was now 
a veritable battle, a carnage, for every stroke 
of his palm left a bloody streak of crushed 
mosquitoes. At times he was forced to wear 
netting over his head, and Mason accused 
him of kneading the bread with his gloves on. 
But the boy hotly declared that he used a 
spoon and just stirred it. 

They were following a tributary of the 
Bulkley, and the trail, though silent and 
lonely, still showed the passage of a good 
many horses; and it was evident that the 
Colonel rose each morning with a sharpening 
expectation of coming upon his quarry before 
the sun went down. 

At last they crossed the high divide and 
began to wind down along the bank of the 
Bulkley, and the way grew pleasanter. At 
the end of their fifth week out of Ashcroft 
they dropped down, to Hazelton at the Forks 
of the Skeena. 

It was about four o'clock of the afternoon, 

and as Jack looked out upon the spread of 

the Bulkley, which ran between them and 

the post, he wondered how they were to get 
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across, so swift and so wide was the cur- 
rent. 

The Indians who came to their aid were 
most skilful boatmen, and as Mason delivered 
the second bunch of horses into the hands of 
these small brown ferrymen, he said : " I take 
off my hat to you. You sure know all about 
rivers and canoes." And as he watched 
them conduct the horses across the swift and 
terrible stream, he added: "They know as 
much about canoes as a cow-boy does about 
a cayuse." 

It was wonderftd to see how those Httle men 
manipulated their canoes on the gray, glacial 
river, where not one drop of water seemed at 
rest, where no whirlpools offered anchorage. 

Mason was amazed at their chattering. 
"The Injims I've known," he said, "are 
quiet chaps. . Not much doing in the line of 
talk. At first I sized these fellows up as a 
lot of blackbirds, but I'm mistaken. They 
can use a paddle just as weU as they use their 
tongues." 

This was true. In their big canoes, with a 
steersman at the stem and another at the 
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bow, and with one or two paddling in the 
middle, all crazily whooping and apparently- 
scared to death, they were in reality the most 
precise and powerful rivermen. They never 
failed to land their boats and the horses at 
the proper point. They knew exactly what 
to shout and when to dip their paddles. 

Mason made camp that night just above 
the village, while the Colonel rode down to 
the trading-post to make inquiries, as he 
said, of the long trail which still lay in 
mystery ahead of them. A little later. Jack 
and Mason, eager for a sight of civilization, 
also went down to the village, which turned 
out to be a queer collection of Indian huts, 
barricades, stock-houses, and camps. It was 
a trading-post and a camp of natives, and 
had been established for many years. 

Mason laid in some extra stores, while Jack 
wandered down to the wharf and about the 
streets of the strange little town. 

"Well, partner," said the trailer, as they 
set out for camp, "as near as I can figure it, 
we're about half-way to Teslin Lake. Ac- 
cording to the maps, it is four hundred rmles 
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to the Stikeen and two htindred more to 
where you bmld yoiir raft. Now how do 
you feel about it?" 

Jack's heart was big with gratitude towards 
his companion as he said : "I don't care what 
threatens so long as you are with me. I hope 
you're going through ?" 

"Oh, I'm going through, but I can't say 
about the Colonel. All depends on his 
'friends.' If he finds they've left the trail 
here and gone down the river he'll quit. 
You see there are lots of Indian canoes going 
down to the coast from this point, and if 
those fellows ahead had any idea that the 
Colonel is on their trail, they've probably ttirned 
their bald-faced sorrels loose and jumped a 
canoe for the coast. I kind o ' think that's what 
they've done. We '11 soon know. But, any- 
how, I'm not under contract to take to water." 

The Colonel returned from his visit to the 
town with a face so stern and so dark that 
the boy shrank from him. "They're out- 
footing us," he said, darkly. "They passed 
here five days ago. We've got to pull out of 
here to-morrow morning early." 
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To this remark, which was a command, 
Mason quietly said: "Can't do it, Colonel; 
we've got to get shod here." 

The other man's eyes blazed with a 
sudden fire. " Wotild you let 'em es- 
cape ?" 

" What would you do with a lot of crippled 
stock?" replied Mason. "They're no fools. 
They've shod up here, you'll find, and bought 
fresh horses and more provisions, and we've 
got to do the same. It's a case of more haste 
the less speed here." 

The Colonel acknowledged the logic of all 
this, and reluctantly consented. " Well, we'll 
put in one day here, so get what you need and 
get it quick." 

" Now you're talking sense. A day or two 
won't lose your friends. The trail from here 
on, according to all the information I picked 
up, is a Mu. So far as I can find out, the 
stretch we've come over is a nice plank-road 
in comparison." 

Again Jack went with Mason down into 
the little town to visit the trading-post, whose 
windows looked out upon the Skeena, a flood 
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which made the Bulkley seem shallow and 
insignificant. 

It came out of the north, the mysterious 
and icy north, where great, sharp, snow-cov- 
ered peaks, unnamed and unmeasured, tow- 
ered to the sky. It ran towards the range of 
glacial coast mountains, swift and menacing. 
Even as he gazed upon it the glistening body 
of a horse went drifting by, tossing and 
tumbling in the waters. " It must be wilder 
and swifter yet, up there," thought the 
lad. 

As they were walking home. Mason broke 
silence by saying: "If I'm any judge, the 
Colonel's mad all the way through, and it's 
going to be worse and more of it from here 
on, and I've come to the conclusion, my lad, 
that you'd just better drop out right here. 
You can easily get passage down the river, 
either with the company's boat or one of these 
Indian canoes — " 

The blood of his pioneer father flamed hot 

in Jack's face as he cried out : " What do you 

take me for ? As long as I can sit a horse or 

stagger along, I'm going to stay with you — ^if 
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you'll let me," he added, feeling that he was 
only a passenger after all. 

Mason threw out his hand. "Good for 
you, laddie-buck. I'd be sorry to go on 
without you — " Here he seemed to feel that 
he had overstepped the bounds of his reserve, 
and added: "We sure need your cooking. 
If you go along I'll make it as easy for you 
as I can." 

"WeU, I'm going," cried Jack, "and I'm 
going to do my part, no matter what comes." 

"I reckon we'd better all make up our 
minds to a considerable amount of work and 
worry," the trailer replied, with a quiet smile. 



VIII 

THE TRAIL GROWS WILDER 

JACK had thought the crossing of the 
Btdkley River a feat, but when they faced 
the broad expanse of the Skeena, just above 
where the Kispyox entered from the west, 
he shivered with awe. "What could we do 
without these Indians and their boats?" he 
asked Mason. 

"Not a thing," replied the trailer. "I'm 
no water-bug. I qtiit on a stream like this." 

Again the chattering boatmen, driving 
their long canoe, took them in charge, and 
Mason submitted to the guidance with a 
kind of awkward boyishness. "I'm not ac- 
customed to having an3rthing done for me," 
he explained. 

The Indians seemed as irrepressible as a 
box of monkeys, but they took the horses 
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across with unerring sldll and with high 
spirits. This struggle with the glacial water 
was as exhilarating to them, seemingly, as 
managing a bucking bronco would have been 
to Mason. In an hour or so the entire train 
and their packs were set across, and the 
horses, wet and weak, were under way. 

For the first day their trail led along the 
west fork of the Skeena, which the Siwashes 
called " Kispyox." It was a beautiful stream, 
running over flashing ripples, the sunlight 
fell rich and warm, and wild roses in splen- 
did sprays shook their odors upon Jack as 
he passed. The painter's brush lighted the 
grasses as with flames, while geraniums, col- 
umbines, and strawberry bloom reminded 
him of the meadows at home. 

Just about simset they entered a flat valley 
which was dotted with outfits in camp. Bells 
were tinkHng merrily, and the soimd of axes 
added a civilized note which was very grate- 
ful and cheering. As they passed, some of 
those in camp cried out, " You'd better stop 
here! They say there's no feed again for 
forty nules." 
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" I guess they're trying to scare us," Mason 
remarked. 

They went into camp a few miles above the 
flat, in the rain, a sudden downpour which 
Mason thought wotild be only a shower. He 
was deceived. It was raining when they 
woke the next morning, and it rained aU day. 
They remained in camp, too tired to pack up, 
and Jack, sitting above the struggling flame 
of his camp-fire, listened to the guarded talk 
of his elders. 

The Colonel was secretly exultant over the 
news of the evil chances ahead of them. " I've 
got them in a pocket," Jack overheard him 
say, "but we must be careful not to pass 
them on the trail. I've got them now!" 
And in this ejaculation the boy thought he 
detected a note of fierce joy, and became still 
more eager to know his leader's real mission. 

He again approached Mason on the sub- 
ject, but the trailer was as impassive as ever. 
"Don't get too curious, young fellow," he 
said. "Whatever the Colonel has on hand 
is his own affair. Let's talk about the trail. 
It seems, according to what the Colonel 
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learned in the town, that it is fotir hundred 
miles long, and part of it has not been trav- 
elled, even by the Indians, for twenty years. 
I reckon we are in for a sweet and lovely 
month of it. You'll be sure enough season- 
checked by the time you get through. Your 
own mother wouldn't know you." 

Jack was not daunted by this news. He 
had a boy's love of struggle, of heroism, and 
the thought of being thirty days more drag- 
ging up cinches had a certain attraction. 
"All right. I can stand it if you can!" he 
cried, in boyish bravado. 

" Good boy!" exclaimed Mason, and added, 
"However, I should like to strike the game 
country pretty soon. I want to see one of 
those twelve-foot bears they've told us of. 
I want to see a wild animal now and then. 
I never was in such a country. Seems like 
nothing can stand the mosquitoes but the 
grouse." 

As they were turning in that night the 

Colonel said, with quiet grimness, " We travel 

to-morrow, boys, rain or shine." And with 

these words his eyes emitted a wolfish gleam. 
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Jack began to fear that the ptirpose which 
animated him was becoming the fixed idea 
of the monomaniac. He really seemed in- 
sanely persistent. 

It was still raining when they woke, but 
they broke camp and started to climb the 
big green divide which lay to the east. That 
ride tried the boy's resolution as well as his 
physical endurance. To penetrate the wil- 
lows of the trail was Uke swimming in a sea 
of green water, and the tall witch-hazels 
slashed gallons of water over both horse and 
rider. 

The trail "side-stepped," as Mason said, 
up a high ridge whose summit was lost in 
obscurity. Up and up, across mad Httle 
streams, over logs and roots, up rtito the vast 
tracts of fire-devastated firs, up beyond grass, 
beyond green, up where only ferns and leek- 
like plants grew, and where no bird uttered 
voice. It seemed impossible that but a few 
hoiirs before they had passed that sunny 
meadow on the Kispyox. 

Hour after hour they rode on, the horses 
striding over fallen tree-trimks, sprawling 
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over stones, slipping over snarled and snake- 
like roots, bitten by the mosquitoes, and wet 
to the bone. They slid down dangerous 
slopes of slate and lunged through sinks of 
vegetable mould, which threatened to engulf 
them. The forest was mockingly green, but 
as night fell it seemed more pitiless than the 
sky. 

After sixteen hours of desperate riding, 
just as the desolate night was falling, the 
Colonel led the way down upon a little boggy 
lake, rotmd which a fringe of grass grew, and 
Jack slipped from his horse, so stiff that he 
could hardly stand. 

Wet and shivering, he could not permit his 
companions to charge him with being worn 
out; therefore he resolutely set about build- 
ing his fire and cooking supper, while the 
faithful horses perilously walked the bog, 
gnawing at every bare tuft of sod to appease 
their hunger. 

This was the beginning of their acquaint- 
ance with the Skeena valley. For eight days, 
with scarcely a moment's resting space, under 
this dripping, gloomy sky, through this sod- 
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den, sunless forest of firs, where only writhing, 
diabolic shrubs and poisonous plants grew, 
they drove desperately, their clothing wet, 
their limbs stiff and sore, their horses growing 
each day more gaimt and weak. 

Every hour on the trail was torture to man 
and to beast, but the Colonel plodded on in 
dogged silence, in a land empty of every liv- 
ing thing but toads. No insect sang, no bird 
uttered a cry, and no beast was seen to move. 
Only Mason lifted a cheerful voice as he urged 
his tired, stumbling horses through an endless 
succession of morasses. Jack began to con- 
sider his leader as bitter, as silent, and as 
merciless as the forest. 

One night the horses, cold and thin of 
blood, came to the fire and shared it with 
their masters, standing so close that the 
flame tingled upon their noses. They fell 
sick of poisonous weeds which their hunger 
forced them to feed upon. One of them sank 
in a slough and could not rise; another 
stopped rigid and quivering in the trail, and 
fell dead. Jack's own horse was seized with 
a kind of spasm in his throat. Each day the 
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bones of the animals showed more plainly, 
but the Colonel halted only when it was abso- 
lutely necessary to sustain their lives. His 
care of them was not pity ; it was only a kind 
of policy. He had need of them. 

During this terrible passage of the forest 
Jack would have lost heart altogether had it 
not been for Mason, who was as tender of him 
as an elder brother. The boy's heart went 
out to him as to no other man he had ever 
known, except his own father. At times, 
when the Colonel was out of ear-shot, the 
trailer came to the fire, and while Jack was 
cooking, talked of the day's travel, always in 
his slow, humorous way, as if intending to 
cheer him up. 

"Son, you're all right! You can have a 
certificate from me any day, but I reckon all 
the same you wish you hadn't tied up to this 
outfit. Now don't you blame me. I tell you 
right now if I had known the Colonel was so 
near locoed I wouldn't have come. Seems 
like his whole mind is bent on riding along- 
side of these parties ahead. It's not human, 
the way he's going on." 
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This was the plainest word Mason had per- 
mitted himself to speak of his leader's char- 
acteristics, and the two young men looked at 
each other with sjrmpathy. From that time 
the trailer's quaint phraseology and the kind- 
ly light of his eyes came often to help Jack 
endure the silence of the forest and the gloom 
of his leader's presence. Mason went farther 
by sharing the task of procuring dry wood for 
his fire, and by many other little services, 
which, not much in themselves, showed a 
constant, protecting care. 

When things were at their worst Mason 
was cheeriest, and Jack himself could see that 
the Colonel's nerves were beginning to play 
him tricks. He was growing fiercely irrita- 
ble. 

Each night, as the boy looked back at the 
day's travel, his heart contracted with fear. 
He saw horses swimming broad, swift streams, 
their eyes dilated and anxious, their nostrils 
blown like trumpets, their bony bodies low 
in the water. He saw them jerked through 
mountain torrents, now lost to sight, now 
rolling like barrels, saved only by the lead- 
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ropes. He walked with them on dangerous 
bridges, or descended steep banks in the pit- 
falls of mud through which they moved with 
groaning sighs of pain. Their bones seemed 
to grow more prominent every hour, till 
Mason said to them: "The Lord forgive us 
for bringing you into this infernal country!" 

The Colonel had another excuse now with 
which to reinforce his dark piirpose. The 
provisions were wasting away, and progress 
was slower and slower day by day. They 
were now so far ahead of the gold-seekers 
that their work as road-makers and bridge- 
builders grew more onerous. They toiled all 
day to go ten or twelve miles, and Mason 
privately said to Jack. 

" Those embezzlers ahead are sure all-right 
trailers. We don't gain an inch on them. It 
looks owly now, this trail does, but I reckon 
we can go where the rest of 'em can." 

He had fallen into the habit now of allud- 
ing to the men ahead as cotmterfeiters, mur- 
derers, or embezzlers, on the theory that they 
were fleeing from justice, and that the Colonel 
was an officer in purstiit of them. 
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The streams were too cold and barren to 
feed fish, and as there were neither berries 
nor roots, the few gold-seekers they overtook 
were very gloomy, and some of them were 
weak for lack of food. No one knew the 
direction in which they were going, and those 
who had passed on had left no word or sign 
of cheer. Only one thing remained to do, 
and that was to follow the blazed tree-trunks, 
no matter where they led. 

During these days Jack's gold-fever ebbed. 
He desired now only to escape from this im- 
prisoning forest. He felt now that he could 
return without being shamefaced. No one 
could laugh at him for a tenderfoot after hav- 
ing made this journey. To have turned back 
at the Forks of the Skeena would have been 
weakness; to turn back from the Stikeen 
would be accounted discretion. 

"We may be crossing gold-streams every 
day," said Mason, "but if they were paved 
with dust the Colonel wouldn't let us stop 
and sieve it up." 



IX 

A RACE WITH THE WOLF 

ONE night as they were in camp, nursing 
a sick horse, two young fellows with 
packs on their backs, with a couple of big 
dogs accompanying them, stopped a moment 
in passing to discuss the trail. They had left 
their outfits some miles back, and were going 
on afoot to spy out the land from the big 
range of naked peaks to the north. They 
were vigorous young fellows, unawed by the 
wilderness and unafraid of anything. 

One of them was from Ottawa, a barrister, 
he called himself, and the other was an in- 
structor in a school somewhere in western 
Canada. They were ragged and weather- 
worn, but handsome fellows for all that, and 
their pleasant half -hour of chat relieved the 
tension greatly. 
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It was curious to see how quickly they 
turned from the Colonel to Mason, and how 
their respect for him deepened as they talked 
of the trail and the wilderness. They drew 
from him more in half an hotur than Jack had 
been able to learn in weeks, for they had the 
Yankee's habit of asking questions. More- 
over, they had been over the same trails in 
Montana, and had met one or two of the 
trailer's friends. When they took up their 
packs and started away with their big dogs. 
Mason turned to the boy and said, "Those 
lads are sure thoroughbreds." 

After three days' toil over the worst footing 
they had yet seen, the little train of horses 
came out into the simlight above the forest, 
up where the snows were, and the boy's heart 
leaped with exultation for the first time since 
leaving QuesneUe. Around him the marmots 
whistled like rogmsh boys, and porcupines 
galloped recklessly over the rocks. For the 
first time in two weeks he was able to look 
afar over the forest and see the coast range 
shining in beauty. 

The short grass was warm with sun, and 
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the horses fell upon it greedily. It was like 
an escape from enclosing walls to be able to 
sit there and look down upon the forest from 
which they had emerged. Jack longed to 
follow this high road. Its cold winds, its ice 
and snow were much less terrifying than the 
swamps and the green darkness through 
which they had come. Man took on some- 
thing of the mountain's altitude and serenity, 
seemed less helpless, less of the mere insect, 
and yet for hundreds of miles in every direc- 
tion the wild mountains rolled against the sky 
with no hint of htmiankind. 

Mason seemed interested only in the game 
round him, and beating up the bushes for 
ptarmigan, secured three fine birds, which Jack 
broiled for supper. With unexpected and some- 
what startling cheerfulness the Colonel said : 

" These go well with the landscape. They're 
weU cooked." And then he added: "Boys; 
it's been a hard trail, but I reckon this is the 
divide between the Skeena and the Stikeen. 
We'll find it drier on that side." 

Jack ventured to say: "We thought we'd 
left the Skeena two or three times before." 
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The Colonel smiled. " You thought so, but 
I did not. No, we had to cross a snowy- 
divide; this is it. The Stikeen water-shed 
begins within half a mile of where we sit." 

It was bitter cold up there, and as the 
camp was at timber-line, wood was scarce; 
so, gorged with delicious meat, they all went 
early to bed. Jack lighter of heart than he 
had been for weeks. 

And it was very sweet to the boy to open 
his eyes to the sunlight the next morning. 
The sky was dazzlingly clear, and the line of 
great peaks to the west glowed with unearthly 
splendor. Frost lay on the grass, and the 
horses, humped and shivering, were all stand- 
ing broadside to the sun. There was some- 
thing thrilling, something epic in the thought 
that only the unbroken wilderness lay for 
hundreds of miles on every side. 

Jack was cooking breakfast when the two 
yoxmg Canadians came striding back down 
the mountain, cheery as marmots, tireless as 
their big dogs, who carried their loads sedate- 
ly, but with undiminished vigor. 

The Colonel hailed them, inviting them to 
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breakfast. " You're the first white men we've 
met on the trail. All others have been going 
in otir direction." Dtiring the meal he plied 
them with questions. They had been down 
to a big river some thirty miles to the north. 
"We think it is the Skeena," they said. 

Jack's heart sank. "The Skeena? Then 
we're still in this awful valley?" 

"That's what it looks like." 

" What makes you think so ?" asked Mason. 

" Because the water is nmning to the right. 
The Stikeen should run to the west." 

"Any outfits ahead?" asked the Colonel. 

"Yes, there are three used-up parties 
camped on the bank of this river, waiting 
for help. They're out of food and badly 
disheartened." 

With a studied calmness, but with a moimt- 
ing excitement perceptible to Jack, the Colo- 
nel asked his oft-repeated question: "Did 
you see two men with three bald-faced sorrel 
horses among them?" 

"Yes, we camped with them night before 
last." 

A baleful fire lighted the Colonel's eyes, but 
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his voice remained indifferent. "Were they 
in good condition, or pretty well used up?" 

"Why, I think they are rather better off 
than most of the others. Of course they look 
rough and thin. We all do that, but they 
still had three horses in good condition, and 
they seemed to know their business." 

"They do that," muttered the Colonel. 

" Friends of yours ?" asked the Ottawa man. 

The Colonel looked up and replied with a 
casual glance, "Well, no, they're just some 
feUows I knew back in the States. How far 
ahead did you say they were?" 

" They crossed the river last night. They're 
possibly forty-five miles ahead." 

With this answer the Colonel seemed to 
have gained aU the information he wanted, 
and so turned away. Soon after the young 
fellows said good-bye, and went striding down 
the slope as gay as if they were out on a little 
fishing-trip in the woods of their native land. 

Jack took the opportimity to say to Mason : 
"Do you suppose the men ahead have any 
idea the Colonel's after them?" 

" No, I don't think they have. I reckon they 
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are just boiling along the way we are, anxious 
to get out of this fly-bit country. You see, if 
they knew, it would be easy for them to side- 
step into the brush and let us go by, and I 
reckon that's the reason the Colonel is so 
mighty close-mouthed about what they are 
and what he intends to do with them. If I 
was in their place, I'd trade off those bald- 
faced sorrels and make a raft and take to the 
first river I found. It looks as if the old man 
has it in for them, and if they've done him 
somewhere back in the States, there's likely 
to be blood on the moss when we overtake 
them." 

As they topped the divide the next day a 
great rain-cloud was roaring behind them, 
checked by the peaks like a baffled beast of 
prey. It beat itself upon the rocks while the 
horses, comparatively in shelter, dropped 
rapidly into a land perceptibly drier and 
gentler. 

After some hours of rapid going, Jack was 

gladdened to see the roses once more, and 

towards night the trail descended to a little 

prairie on the bank of a small stream, which 
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looked so much like the verdure of his own 
native State that he longed to dismount and 
throw himself upon its sunny grasses. This, 
too, passed, this dry, rose-decked country, 
and the trail began to mount again, climbing 
back into the barren, empty land. 

On the second day they came out on the 
banks of a broad, swift river, where a half- 
dozen ragged, disheartened gold-hunters were 
in camp, nursing their horses and waiting for 
some one to overtake them. They needed 
food, and some of them needed clothing. 
Beside their destitution the Colonel's rations 
seemed plenty ; but he rode past them with- 
out stopping, and Jack's heart ached to see 
the look of despair which came on the faces 
of those who asked him for help. 

"It has become a race with the wolf," the 
Colonel explained. " We can't spare a pound 
of meat or flour. It's every man for himself 
now." 

For the first time Mason uttered a protest. 

"Colonel, your method is all wrong. We 

should have spent a couple of days back 

there in the ptarmigan country, killing 
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and salting down meat. This way of rush- 
ing through a wilderness is unprofessional. 
You've got to take time if you're going to 
live off the country, and that's what we've 
got to do pretty soon." 

To this the Colonel made no reply whatever. 

To Jack the trailer said: "It just 'pears 
like the old man expects to pick those fellows' 
bones when he overtakes them. This is no 
way to do. You'd think they'd lifted his 
smoke-house from the way he goes after them, 
grub or no grub." 

The Colonel's passion, now that he was 
close to his prey, broke from its iron re- 
straint. He cried out against the mud and 
the glacial water which carried every stream 
over its banks. He ordered his subordinates 
from their saddles, and directed that the 
packs be distributed so that the horses could 
be rushed forward. 

Mason remarked: "All right. Colonel, but 
I'm no hobo. Walking is not what I'm built 
for. A cow-man walking is like a dog txim- 
ing handsprings — amusing, but not according 
to nattire." 
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That night the Colonel talked openly with 
Mason about losing his men. " If they get in 
ahead of us in time to take a boat to the 
coast, they will certainly escape. I might 
not know them in a crowd of miners. But 
they sha'n't get in!" he growled, with a fero- 
cious note in his voice. " I've lived for noth- 
ing else for six months, and they're mine!" 
He threw out his big right hand and clutched 
the air like a tiger. 

"They must have done you great wrong," 
Jack foolishly ventured to say. 

He faced Jack with a blaze in his eyes 
which scared him. He seemed on the point 
of uttering some revealing word, but with 
visible effort regained control of himself. 
"Oh no, they never wronged me," he said, 
carelessly. 



X 

THE COLONEL DESERTS HIS TRAIN 

THERE came a day when every ill thing 
seemed to assemble like vtilttires to do 
the faithful horses harm. A sort of hoof- 
rot broke out among them. The grass was 
scanty, cold, and watery; rain was upon their 
backs. The men were stiff and sore from 
"bushing in" a long slough, and as a most 
terrifying climax. Jack shook the last ounce 
of flour into the pan. 

"Colonel," he said, "we have nothing left 
to eat except a few beans and some coffee." 

Jack fully expected his leader to rage, but 
the Colonel only said, very quietly, "I've 
been watching you," and walked aside with 
Mason to talk. 

Jack perceived that they considered the sit- 
uation too serious to discuss in his presence. 
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He went to bed that night filled with a 
conviction that they were desirous of ridding 
themselves of him. He broke out in a cold 
sweat every time he thought of being left 
alone in that terrible wilderness ; but Mason 
soon returned to say, "It's all right, lad. 
Don't worry. I'll put you through." And 
the boy's tears fell away. 

He was awakened the next morning by a 
pistol-shot. Springing to his feet, he looked 
from the tent-door just in time to see one of 
the horses — poor faithful old Pete — reel and 
fall with a bullet in his head. The others 
snorted and struggled at their tethers, as if 
they feared a like fate, but only one other, a 
roan, with a disabled pastern-joint, met death 
at this time. 

Jack scon saw that the manner of their 
advance was about to change. Prom his 
own horse, a noble animal, the Colonel strip- 
ped the saddle, a heavy, cruel thing, and 
threw it imder a tree. His tent and all 
extra clothing foUov/ed it. 

"We travel light to-day," he said. 

Mason packed his saddle-horse with the 
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little food that was left, together with his 
tent-cloth and such bedding as seemed abso- 
lutely essential. Then turning to Jack, he 
said: 

" Boy, you're a light weight ; you can keep 
your saddle and ride. You can shift to the 
extra horse if you can hold him in the bimch, 
but don't faU behind," he said, warningly. 

"Line up!" called the Colonel; and he led 
the way into the forest. 

Driving the two pack-horses before him. 
Mason followed, and Jack, with his extra 
horse before him, brought up the rear. He 
understood noM^ that he was facing the wildest 
wilderness in a cold, wet, and bitter country, 
with only a tent-cloth, a blanket, and a few 
pounds of food ; and he realized also that, so 
far as the Colonel was concerned, he was 
abandoned to his own resources. "I must 
keep up now!" he said, knowing that his very 
life depended upon Mason's help. 

They pushed on steadily and at greatly 

increased speed. The Colonel seemed a man 

of iron, but Mason easily kept pace, and with 

many a backward glance assured himself of 
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the boy's safe progress. They sHd down 
grassy slopes and toiled up rocky hills with 
no apparent diminution of speed. 

To save his horse, the boy walked as often 
as he felt able ; but one of his boots, turning 
at the heel, tortured him, and Mason, observ- 
ing his limp, called back, "Stick to your 
saddle, boy! 

"We're within seventy miles of the river," 
he explained later. " That's why we're push- 
ing so hard. We must make thirty-five miles 
to-day and as many more to-morrow — tm- 
less we overtake our men, which I think 
we shall do. The Colonel figures they've 
lost all their horses but one, and are afoot, 
too. You'd better ride as long as you 
can." 

Jack's ankle pained him terribly and he 
was dizzy for lack of food, but he could not 
make complaint so long as he was mounted 
and his companions were not. 

They stopped at noon in a thicket of juicy 
btmch-grass, and Mason brought wood for 
the fire while Jack got out the coffee and 
sugar and a few scraps of bread. 
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" Save the beans," commanded the ColoneL 
"We'll need them to-morrow." 

He was strangely elated, and as he sipped 
his coffee he talked — talked as he had never 
talked in all their long journey. " We'll over- 
haul them to-night — I feel it in my bones. 
They are both good trailers, I grant that, but 
they're mine! They can't escape. If we 
don't overhaul 'em by sunset to-night, I shall 
leave you to come on alone. My little justice 
court must take place before we reach the 
camp on the third fork. And now that we 
are nearly in, and as you may be witnesses of 
my meeting with these robbers, I want to tell 
you why I want them. They were partners 
with my brother on a ranch in Colorado. 
They murdered him and took every cent he 
had, and joined this rush, thinking to lose 
themselves." Here a smile that terrified 
Jack lifted the comers of the man's lips. 
" But they reckoned without me. The sheriff 
deputized me to hunt 'em down, and I'll do it 
if it takes a lifetime." 

He must have seen the horror in Jack's 
eyes, for after a moment he added, " I am a 
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peaceable man, my boy, though you may not 
think it. I have never harmed a man in my 
Hf e, but I loved this brother ; he was aU I had 
in the world — one of these truthful, easy- 
going soxds that the world misuses — and he 
left a sweet wife — " 

He stopped here, and rose and walked away 
into the thicket to recover control of himself. 
Mason looked at Jack significantly. " I guess 
we've got the rights of the case now. You 
can't blame the old man for feeling dark red, 
can you ? I thought there must be some per- 
sonal reason for his hurry." 

" How do we know his story is true ?" asked 
Jack. "Even if he is an officer, he has no 
right to kill them, has he?" 

"We're a long way from Denver, and a 
good deal farther from Berryville, and you 
must bear in mind that the Colonel is the 
responsible party. So long as I can keep 
clear of the scrap, I don't propose to mix in. 
We'll have troubles of our own before we pull 
into Glenora." 

As night came on, Jack began to be more 
concerned about food and lodging than with 
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the Colonel's vengeance — so coercive is nature 
to one of slender physical resource. As the 
stimulation of the coffee passed out of his 
brain, his awe of the mighty and inexorable 
wilderness came back upon him, overwhelm- 
ing him, benumbing him. What motes men 
were in the midst of it all ! He marvelled that 
the spirit of revenge could so persist in the 
face of the awful silence and amid these vast 
spaces where the wars of nations were of no 
more concern than the birth and death of 
crickets. 

Spreading their tent-cloth, they crept be- 
neath it and tried to sleep. As the night 
deepened, the cold air nipped keenly, but the 
frost had this virtue — it silenced the mosqui- 
toes; and at last Jack dropped into sorely 
needed sleep. 

When he awoke, Mason sat beside the re- 
newed fire. Catching Jack's eye, he remark- 
ed, casually: "Well, youngster, it's you and 
me now, I reckon." 

"What do you mean?" asked Jack, strug- 
gling to rise, so stiff and lame that he could 
hardly move. " Where is the Colonel ?" 
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" He took his gun and my horse and left us 
about daybreak. Said he had a little busi- 
ness up-trail, and couldn't wait for us. He'll 
meet us somewhere between here and the 
third fork." 

There was something terrifying in Mason's 
calm announcement, and he must have di- 
vined the lad's thought, for he added: 

"Now don't you worry, son; I'm going to 
stay by you till we get in, if it takes till next 
Christmas. These beans are good for three 
days' strain — if we use 'em right ; and if the 
old man doesn't meet us, we may strike some 
other outfit with a handful of flour to spare, 
or I may get a deer. There must be game in 
this country, if we take time to look for it." 

Jack's hand went out in love and trust to 
meet the palm of this indomitable trailer, on 
whom he had no claim beyond that of a 
chance partnership on the road. And in this 
moment he suddenly observed how gaunt and 
shaggy and weather-beaten his friend had 
become. "Will this forest never end?" he 
fiercely cried. 

" I'm afraid this formation covers the whole 
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1 
Northwest," Mason answered. "The open 

country holds the game, but we may catch a 

grouse any time. No living thing must get 

by us. I'm boss from this on, and if we 

don't live off the country it'll be the faidt of 

the climate." 

So far from being weakened by this deser- 
tion on the part of their leader, Jack acknowl- 
edged a feeling of relief. They drank the 
soup from their beans, and Mason carefully 
divided the solid matter of the contents of 
the pot into six parts. One of these parts he 
ate slowly, telling Jack to do the same. 
"Make it go as far as you can, my boy," he 
said. 

Coffee they had in abtmdance, and they 
finished their breakfast by taking deep 
draughts of the powerful liquid, which seemed 
to drive some of the ache from their bones. 

Mason now led the way, and Jack, aban- 
doning one of his horses to follow if he saw 
fit, started afoot, keeping close to the heels of 
the pack-horse Billy, who carried nothing 
now but their scant bedding and the coffee- 
pot. 
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The trail bore away to the northeast, over 
low, heavily wooded ridges, and at no point 
offered a view of the country. Mason ad- 
mitted that he was "going it blind," but the 
stin shone and the air seemed drier. In these 
changes was encouragement, although the 
signs of travel were now quite dim. Only 
one or two outfits were ahead of them, and 
the trail was broken by deep gullies and by 
marshy spots. 

"The old man is running desperate," re- 
marked the trailer, as they descended a large 
ridge. " He had old Baldy on the lope here. 
He's footing the bad spots and slamming the 
horse through on the easy places." A look 
of sadness came over his face. "I reckon 
this will finish old Baldy; he can't stand this 
pace more than one day, and if the Colonel is 
off on his calculations, he'll be set afoot before 
sundown." 

Jack had a vision of that wild, plunging 
gallop down the marshy slope of the moun- 
tain. A feeling of repxilsion towards the Colo- 
nel, keener than anything he had yet expe- 
rienced, rose within him. Old Baldy had 
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been so gentle, so faithful, through their long 
journey. 

At noon they ate another portion of their 
bean mush and drank deeply of their coffee, 
while their ponies fed on a few bunches of tall 
joint-grass, growing among a tangle of fallen 
tree-trunks. Suddenly Mason's eye took note 
of something moving on the trail. Leaping 
to his feet, he bent to peer up the path tmder 
the firs. 

"Here comes some one!" he exclaimed. 

"The Colonel?" inquired Jack. 

"No, it isn't the Colonel. It may be an 
Indian. No, it's a white man." 

Jack stepped out into the trail and watched 
the stranger, who was coming on in a reeling 
trot. His eyes were on the ground, and he 
did not see Mason till he called out : 

" Hello, stranger ! Where are you bound ?" 

At sound of his voice the man looked up, 
and into his haggard, hopeless face a Hght 
came. With mouth held open, as if breath- 
less with joy, he staggered up and hoarsely 
whispered, " Say, have you any grub ? Give 
me some grub. I'm starving! Don't say 
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you haven't any!" he added, fiercely. "You've 
got to have some!" 

He made a clutch at Mason's breast. The 
trailer caught him by the wrist, and said: 
"Easy now, pardi We're down to our last 
mouthful ourselves, and just about as hungry 
as you are, but we'll do the best we can for 
you." The man dropped his hand, and 
Mason said: "Jack, give him a little coffee." 

As Jack filled the cup and handed it to 
the stranger, who gulped it greedily. Mason 
asked : " Did you see any game as you came 
along?" 

A cunning look came into the stranger's 
narrowed eyes. "I saw a grouse down 
there." 

Mason straightened up. " Why didn't you 
kill it?" 

"Didn't have any gan. My partner took 
my gun. Give me a little grub and I'll show 
you where I saw the bird." 

" I believe he's lying," said Mason, as open- 
ly as if the man were stone-deaf. " But I'll 
chance my own supper on him." Thereupon 
he gave the stranger a few mouthfuls of the 
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porridge. "Now eat slow, and tell us all 
about it." 

The fellow bolted the food in silence, like a 
starving wolf, and while he ate, Mason and the 
boy studied him. He was an ill-looking fel- 
low, and when he ended by wiping his mouth 
with the back of his hand, Jack was quite as 
prejudiced against him as Mason himself. 
The stranger's eyes roamed about, as if seek- 
ing for more food, and he looked often up the 
trail behind him. After a little he told his 
story : 

" You see, it's like this. Three nights ago 
my partner ptdled out while I was asleep, 
taking the best horse and all the grub. I fol- 
lowed along as hard as I could till my own 
cayuse fell down, and then I just turned in 
my tracks. I says, 'I'm going back. I'm 
going to hit the back trail. I'll meet some 
other outfit quicker by doing that than 
by going ahead.' You're the first I've 
seen." 

"That partner of yours must be a good 
one," said Mason. 

The man broke into a frenzy of hate. " I'll 
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do him when I see him ! He's nothing but a 
thief and a coward. I'll kill him!" 

Mason stopped him. "Well, now let's go 
get that grouse. You're obliged to make 
good about that bird, my friend, or you can't 
trot along with us." 

Jack did not think the fellow had seen a 
grouse, but a few moments later the sound 
of Mason's revolver thrilled his heart with a 
promise of food, for he knew how unerring 
that weapon was in the trailer's hand. The 
stranger exclaimed : " Now, did I lie to you ? 
Didn't I tell you there was a bird?" 

Mason continued to beat up the thicket for 
half an hour, but found nothing more, and 
they all pushed on, highly elated by the 
change in the trail, which was becoming drier 
each mile. 

Towards the middle of the afternoon they 
came upon a few strawberries on a sunny 
slope of the river-bank, and Jack snatched a 
few as he passed. Their savor carried him 
back to his home and his mother, and it was 
well that he was out of sight of his leader, for 
his eyes were misted with tears. 
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The crack of Mason's pistol announced the 
bagging of another grouse, and he came out 
of the wood holding it high in his hand. 
"That makes us good for fifty miles of travel," 
said he. "This saves our Uves." And the 
boy's heart threw off its gloom. 

They marched as long as they felt their 
horses would stagger, and went into camp 
in a really beautiful spot on the bank of the 
river, which still persisted in running the 
wrong way, rushing ever towards the heart 
of the great Hudson Bay wilderness. 

As Jack was broiling one of the birds. 
Mason sat by, snuffing the air. " Sakes alive, 
don't that smell good ? Now, boys, we'll eat 
that one bird to-night, and we'll save our 
porridge for a rainy day." 

At supper Mason drew from the straggler 
his story. He was from Idaho, he said, and 
had been a miner all his Ufe. His story end- 
ed in curses directed at his faithless partner 
and in a kind of fawning gratitude towards 
Mason. 

"Well, now," said the trailer, "I never 
desert a man on the trail, and if you want to 
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hoof along with us we'll break even in what- 
ever comes, but I don't want to have your 
clack running all the time. You'd better 
save your breath. You'll need it when you 
nm up against that side -partner of yours. 
This boy and me, we're qtdet people, but a 
little bit nervous just now. We admire a 
man who stops talking once in a while." 

The truth was, he already despised the 
fellow and considered him a braggart. He 
took the precaution before he lay down to 
sleep to put aU their food under his own 
pillow, and examined his revolver rather 
ostentatiously in the presence of the stranger. 
"I take no chances on losing this bird," he 
whispered to Jack. 



XI 

MASON PREVENTS MURDER 

IT now seemed to Jack Henderson as if 
they were plunging recklessly into ever- 
deepening mystery, and every night seemed 
more hopelessly dark and chill. The summer 
seemed near its end, but Mason spoke confi- 
dently of what they would be able to do on 
the morrow. His spirits seldom rose or fell. 
He accepted whatever came, with the philo- 
sophic calm of an Indian. 

It must have been on the third day — al- 
though Jack became a little confused as to 
time as well as to place — when they came 
upon the Colonel, sitting beside the trail on a 
grassy bank. Mason was leading his horse, 
Jack was close behind, but the foot-passenger 
had dropped out of sight. 

Their former chief, haggard and gaunt, 
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looked up with a curious, almost apologetic 
smile, and said, very quietly, "Well, lads, I'm 
done. All in but my shoestrings. Have 
you a crumb left?" 

"Well, I reckon," Mason heartily respond- 
ed. " Boy, get into that grub-box, bring out 
that baked chicken and cranberry-sauce." 

The starving man seized the piece of grouse, 
but was too experienced in such matters to 
gulp it. He ate slowly, silently. Not till he 
had cracked the last bone did Mason venture 
to put the question which Jack was dying 
to ask. 

"Well, did you find your man?" The 
trailer's tone was so careless that Jack was 
puzzled. 

"No," responded the Colonel, speaking 
sadly. "He side-stepped me; must be on 
the back-trail somewhere. Didn't happen 
to see him anywhere, did you?" 

Jack's heart should have frozen with sud- 
den horror of the situation, but as a matter 
of fact he was too tired and too hungry even 
to share Mason's indignation. "Why didn't 
you push on instead of turning round to hunt 
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down some men who may be dead already? 
It was your lay to string yourself out and get 
in and buy some grub and hit the back-trail 
afterwards. This boy is just about used up, 
and I'm beginning to feel just a little bit slab- 
sided myself. I'm disgusted with you." 

The other man looked up with surprise at 
this change in his silent partner. " Oh, we're 
all right. "We'll make the third fork to-mor- 
row." 

" I doubt it. Anyhow, we've got to hustle. 
We can't spend any time fooling along pick- 
ing spruce-gum. Come, let's be moving." 

Jack now tmderstood Mason's plan. He 
knew and Jack knew that the man hobbling 
behind was one of the fugitives, and that the 
only way to save him from the avenger's 
wrath was to outrun him. 

"No," said the Colonel, with quiet ob- 
stinacy, "I'm going to keep the back-trail till 
I meet my man. Don't you worry about me. 
I'll hold up the first outfit I meet and get 
some grub, and as soon as I lay that wolf 
away, I'll hurry after you. Ride on; never 
mind me." 
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Mason glanced up the trail. " You needn't 
go any farther," he said, with a coldly resign- 
ed air. " Here comes your game. " 

The Colonel sprang up alert, his weariness 
forgotten. The transformation in him was as 
great as that between a tiger at play and a 
tiger crouched, with snarling teeth and ears 
laid back, ready for combat. The hate, the 
deadly anger blazing from his eyes, the drawn 
lines of his haggard face were savage — re- 
morseless. 

The whole scene suddenly defined itself 
to the boy's mind as if it were a painting. 
He saw themselves, three hairy, ragged, 
swarthy banditti, waiting the approach of 
a poor wanderer on the trail. 

The man came on through the dim green- 
ness of the forest, limping painfully, his 
clothes flapping round his emaciated limbs. 
His trousers were in rags, and with every 
step one bony knee was thrust to view. His 
left shoe had turned on his heel so far that 
he was fairly walking upon the upper. Near- 
ing the group, he tried to smile ingratiatingly, 
and called out, "Well, lads, here I am — with 
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you again! I almost thought you'd run 
away from me." 

At this point something in the silence, the 
immobility of his listeners, startled him, and 
he stopped and stared, while Jack's heart 
rose into his throat with fear of what was 
about to happen. 

Glancing from one to the other the man 
said, with a feeble, forced laugh, " Say, you 
fellers look kind of funny. What's the mat- 
ter with you? You ain't crazy, are you, all 
standing there like that? Why don't you 
say something?" 

The Colonel's voice, low, clear, and dead- 
ly, called out, " Steve Carrick, I want 
you!" 

The man on the trail reeled as if he had 
been smitten with the fist ; his face was con- 
torted with the effort to appear calm. That 
he was a criminal. Jack knew. He thought 
he could read it in the man's eyes and hear 
it in his voice ; but he pitied him, he was so 
weak and so helpless, as he bravely gasped 
out: 

*'Who are you, anyway?" • 
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"I am the brother of Jim Broderick," re- 
plied the ColoneL 

Carrick gave such a cry as the boy had 
never heard before in all his life — a cry which 
reduced him to the level of some animal dy- 
ing of fright. He fell prone on the ground, 
and with incoherent moans for mercy crept 
towards the Colonel, as a dog crushed and 
bleeding creeps towards an inhuman mas- 
ter. Nothing could have been more lam- 
entable, more piteous. 

"Mercy! Don't shoot!" 

"Mercy!" repeated the Colonel, speaking 
through his set teeth. "Did you show 
mercy?" He drew his revolver. "My war- 
rant says 'dead or alive.' If you have any- 
thing to say, say it quick." 

Mason interposed a word, and Jack never 
heard a sweeter, more dignified voice than 
that of the trailer, as he said, "Hold on. 
Colonel; you can't afEord to kill a thing like 
that." 

The older man turned, and the fire in his 
eyes would have withered a timid man, but 
Mason was not a timid, man. His left hand 
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closed on the death-dealing wrist, and he 
laid the other upon his leader's shoulder. 
"Easy now, Colonel, easy!" 

The Colonel's tone was not loud, but it 
was terrifying. " I am an officer of the law 
fulfilling his duty. Take your hand ofi 
me. 

"In a minute," replied the young trailer, 
"but I want to say something to you first. 
I want to ask you did you travel all this long 
trail to kill me, your partner, at the end of 
it?" 

The Colonel's face softened a little, but he 
sternly replied, "I have warned you. You 
mustn't get in the way of justice." 

" Yes, but wait a second. " Mason went on 
much as he wotild have humored a drunken 
man. "I want a chance to talk. If this 
brute was well and able to make any kind 
of a fight, I'd turn him over to you. But he 
isn't. He's a starving man. His backbone 
has caved in. I wouldn't shoot him now any 
quicker than I wovild kill a sick kitten. Be- 
sides, your personal feeling shotildn't come in. 
You have no right to cover your own revenge 
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with a warrant. You haven't been quite 
square with me." 

"Are you done?" asked the Colonel, and 
Jack understood that Mason's plea had failed 
to reach his leader's heart. 

The young trailer's tone hardened; a cold 
and piercing light came into his eyes. " Not 
quite. If you shoot this man I make you 
the criminal. Now I'll tell you what I'll do. 
You say you're a deputy, with a warrant for 
this man. All right. I'll help you take your 
prisoner through to United States territory, 
and turn him over to the law, but I swear 
you sha'n't kill a starving man in my sight. 
It's worse than murder. You're not in your 
right mind or you wouldn't think of it." 

"You don't know what he has done to 
me." 

"I know you can't afford to kill this man, 
no matter what your personal feeling may 
be." 

The Colonel's answer was an attempt to 
take his wrist from the young man's grasp. 
This action seemed to close the argument 
with Mason. 
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His face hardened into lines which thrilled 
his boyish admirer. " See here, old man, it's 
you and me now. I say you sha'n't shoot 
that man and I mean it." 

They faced each other in perfect sUence for 
a moment, and the boy could see each man 
calculating chances. Mason's hand was like 
a bracelet of bronze on the Colonel's wrist, 
but his right hand was free and rested upon 
his revolver. His was the glance that mas- 
ters. So they stood, whUe the poor beast at 
their feet looked up at them with face set in 
an expression of mingled fear and wonder. 

Then the Colonel's arm relaxed, and Mason 
withdrew his hand. Spurning the grovelling 
criminal with his foot, the Colonel snarled, 
"Get up!" 

The yotmg trailer drew a deep breath of 
relief. " You'll thank me for this some day. 
Colonel." 

To this the chief made no reply other than 
to say to Carrick, " If you try to escape, you 
die." 

"He won't run away," said Mason — "not 
till we get out of the wilderness." 
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Jack gave up his saddle to Carrick, who 
was too shattered to walk, and they pro- 
ceeded on their way. 

The whole episode was like an evil dream 
to the boy. It seemed as if he must wake up 
soon and find himself at home in his bed 
under the low roof of his mother's attic. It 
could not be that all these happenings were 
real. He thought of himself and his dream 
and aspiration while seated in the car at St. 
Paul with George and Owen. He felt that 
he was growing old tmder these iron-gray 
skies. 

That night just at sunset they emerged 
once more from the dreary forest — this time 
into a clear space on a long, rocky ridge. At 
last they were permitted a glimpse of the far- 
stretching landscape. 

Mason was exultant. "There is the third 
fork!" he called, and pointed away across a 
wide and deeply wooded valley to a dark 
blue cleft where ran a faintly seen river. He 
swept his hand to the west, " And there is the 
coast range, boy, and the gap which the river 
makes in breaking through." 
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Jack had no words to express the joy, the 
elation, the sense of gratitude with which that 
glorious rampart of peaks filled him. He no 
longer dreamed of gold; he dreamed of es- 
cape. The happiest forttine in the world at 
that moment would have been a berth on a 
ship sailing southward towards his home. 

Meanwhile his companions were talking 
quietly. "We can go in to-night if we can 
keep the trail," said the Colonel. 

"There's no moon," replied Mason, "and 
it's a good deal longer across the valley than 
it looks, and it's swampy, besides." 

To Jack the landscape was fair, the forest 
below a carpet, and all their toil and danger 
fairly ended. A fresh, amiable western wind 
was blowing ; the sky was filled with glowing 
clouds, and it seemed that they might leap 
down upon the valley beneath and traverse 
it as if it were a velvet robe. 

But all this was delusive. Mason, a prac- 
tised trailer, was right. Beneath the blue 
mist of distance were savage canons, impas- 
sable as gates of bronze, moats filled with 
rushing, ice-cold water. Concealed by that 
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carpet of fir-branches liirked a thousand bog- 
holes, while impenetrable thickets of elders 
and willows lay in wait for them. The moun- 
tains were cold and silent, and winter, swift 
in his southern flight as a swan, seemed about 
to shadow the world. 



XII 

THE DEATH OP CARRICK 

THEY camped that night on the bank 
of a swift and powerful stream, which 
Mason called the second fork. They were 
now so weak and disheartened that this river, 
which fell away into a monstrous gorge below 
them, was terrifying. Not one drop of this 
water was at rest. It resembled a mighty 
mill-race. However, another outfit had 
crossed before them, leaving directions pen- 
cilled on a tree for those to follow. 

"We will cache oiir canoe on the willows 
on the other side," they had written on a big 
chip. So Mason said, "I'll ride across and 
get the boat, but I think we'd better camp 
here till morning." 

They passed a miserable night, but they 
still had a little grouse and some salt, so that 
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each had at least a morsel of food. Very 
little was said ; it was a question of endtiring 
the slow passage of the hours. To Jack the 
roaring of that stream had all the quality of 
the voice of a beast of prey. It was not so 
wide a stream as some of those he had crossed, 
but here they were thrown upon their own 
resources, and neither of them knew much 
about handling a boat. 

The Colonel kept a watchful eye on his 
captive, and once Jack heard him say, "If 
you make a motion to escape, you die." 

Jack despised the man, he was so abject, 
so nervous, but nevertheless he pitied him, 
for when Mason, in the early morning, left 
them to ride the horse across the stream to 
bring back the canoe, Carrick fell into a 
panic. Perhaps he expected to be killed: 
but the Colonel seemed quite unconscious 
of his nervousness, and watched with great 
anxiety Mason's attempt to swim the river. 

The boy's sympathies went out to the horse 

which the trailer was forcing into the water 

from a bar high up-stream, in order to allow 

for his drift down the current. It did not 
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seem possible for him to reach the other shore, 
and the boy knew perfectly well that his hero 
was risking his life for his fellows. 

The crossing was indeed a struggle. Down, 
down, went the faithftil horse, till only his 
nose could be seen, while his rider, dismounted 
and floating by his side, was entirely lost to 
view. 

Jack, tense with anxiety, thought the Colo- 
nel singularly indifferent, for he uttered no 
word of comment, no shout of encourage- 
ment. Whether this arose from weariness 
or from his faith in Mason's skill, the boy 
could not determine, but it hurt him. 

At last, with a brave halloo, the trailer 
touched bottom, and the exhausted horse 
crawled slowly up the bank, weary and 
glistening with the water. 

Taking his lesson from the Indians, Mason 
paddled the canoe far up the stream, keeping 
close to the bank, and then turning sudden- 
ly, bent furiously to his paddle, and came 
shooting diagonally across, the boat dancing 
high on the waters, running sidewise like a 
pitching bronco. In a few seconds the run 
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was over and the boat beached safely at his 
partner's feet. Stepping out, he coolly said: 

"Now, boy, I'll take you and the plunder 
over first." 

Carrick's face was white with fear. " Oh 
no, no, no! Don't leave me!" he pleaded. 
" He'll kill me if you leave me!" 

"No, he won't," replied Mason, confident- 
ly. "He's given his word and he'll keep it. 
Get in, boy." 

Jack was of no use whatever in the cross- 
ing. As he looked down into the swift, gray 
stream, and listened to the thunder of the 
fall below him, he grew rigid with fear, but 
Mason bent to his rude paddle with a shout 
in imitation of the red boatmen; his spirit 
was tmconquerable. "I'm no canoeist," he 
said. "I'm a bronco-buster. But a canoe 
is a kind of bronco, an)rway, and I win out." 

He did. They landed without mishap, 
and leaving Jack, he returned to fetch the 
Colonel, who, taking his seat in the canoe, 
forced Carrick to help drive Jack's horses 
from the sand-bar into the water. This trip 
was more difficult than either of the others, 
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and when they landed, Mason showed signs 
of great weariness. His chest heaved with 
his tremendous exertions and the sweat lay 
in huge drops on his brown face. 

"If I'd only been reinforced with a bird!" 
he said. "Well, now that you're both over 
here, I want to tell you that I found a notice 
with this canoe which warned me to be care- 
ful. The caiion below here is fifteen miles 
long and filled with rapids. No man has ever 
gone through it alive. However, I'm going to 
make one more trip for our friend over there." 

" No, you're not," said the Colonel, rousing 
up. " I will not permit you to risk your life 
for such a hound. I'mgoing topot himwith 
my rifle." 

"No, you don't," said Mason. "I prom- 
ised that chap I'd come back and get him, 
and I'm going to do it." 

" But the man is a robber and a murderer. 
You must not risk your life for him. I'll not 
have it. He isn't worth it. I'll fix him so 
he won't be worth yotu- trip." He caught up 
his rifle, which lay near. "As sure as you 
start over I will kill him." 
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Mason interposed : " Now see here, Colonel ; 
it's your word against mine. You prom- 
ised—" 

"Where is the wolf?" asked the other man, 
searching the shore with flaming eyes. "He's 
gone!" His voice rose in a fury of rage as he 
scrutinized the bank, his rifle ready. " I told 
you to take him. Now he's escaped us 
both. You said he wouldn't run, but he 
has." 

"Put down your gun," said Mason, as he 
took up his paddle. "He can't get away. 
I'll bring him." 

"There he is!" cried Jack. "He's found 
another canoe." 

"Sure thing!" exclaimed Mason. "He's 
going to come across alone and save me a 
trip." 

With only a small pole in his hand, Carrick 
was indeed shoving out into the river, and as 
the current caught him and he began to spin 
about, he faced his former captors, uttering a 
defiant cry. 

"He's going down the river!" growled the 
Colonel. " He's escaping. ' ' 
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" Not by that road, " Mason quietly respond- 
ed. "He's signed his own death-warrant." 

At that instant the Colonel threw his rifle 
to his shoulder to fire, but Mason pushed it 
aside and the bullet went wild. 

Turning fiercely upon him, the Colonel 
shouted, "What do you mean? Don't you 
see he 's getting away ? ' ' And with a warning 
glare in his eyes, he again raised the rifle. 

Mason took hold of the gun-barrel. "You 
don't need to do that, Colonel; he's as good 
as hanged this minute. He's on the edge of 
the first fall." 

"I take no chances," the avenger grimly 
replied; but even as he spoke, the fugitive, 
with a scornful gesture, dropped to the bot- 
tom of the boat, which had already entered 
the rapids and was rushing to certain destruc- 
tion. Even as they looked, the little vessel, 
dancing like a leaf, shot against a huge rock, 
ttirned completely over, and in an instant 
was swallowed up by the angry flood. 

The Colonel lowered his rifle and stood in 
silence for a long time pondering with eyes 
on the river. 
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At last he ttirned. "Well, that ends my 
job. Now, Mason, it's up to you and me to 
get in with this boy. He's stood this trip 
like a veteran, but I can see he needs all the 
help we can give him." 



XIII 

THE END OP THE TRAIL 

AS long as he lives, Jack will remember 
iV the flush of joy which came into his 
heart as he heard Mason cheerily shout, 
"Here we are! Saved at twelve!" 

The boy was behind, riding his poor tired 
horse, and for a moment could detect no sign 
of hope, no cause for Mason's shout. Then 
he saw the Colonel stoop and pick up a 
muddy newspaper, while Mason pointed 
triumphantly at a beer keg. "The sure sign 
of civilization," said he, ironically. "We 
can't be many miles from a town and a 
steamboat." 

They were a sorry-looking group as they 

stood there. Their cheek-bones showed 

strongly, their clothing was torn and faded. 

Their ears were swollen with the poison of 
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insects, and their hair was long and matted. 
The Colonel was especially emaciated and 
weak. His hands trembled as he tried to 
read the newspaper. 

With a few words they discussed probabili- 
ties, and then Mason set off, followed by his 
two horses. The Colonel came next, and Jack 
and his pony followed. He had walked part 
of the time, but was now so weak that he 
dared not release his hold on the lead-rope, 
and on the up-grades he held to the pony's 
tail, and so managed to keep pace. Mason 
had an eye on him, however, and no brother 
could have been more tender. 

The trail descended sharply into an ever- 
thickening forest. Herds of worn horses ap- 
peared grazing on the scant herbage, and at 
last they caught sight of a great, gray, rush- 
ing river, then of a row of faded tents along 
a well-worn path. They had reached the 
end of "the Long Trail"! 

Across on the western bank a few rough 

shanties were visible. These were the stores 

of Telegraph Creek, the town they had sought 

so long. After eighty days in the wilderness, 
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they were still two hundred miles from Tes- 
lin Lake. Jack's provisions were gone, his 
money much depleted, the question of his 
future undetermined, but his joy over the 
sight of a house filled his mind to the exclu- 
sion of all else. 

The outfits camped on the bank soon put 
Mason in possession of the desperate situa- 
tion. This was the Stikeen, but the water 
was so high and so swift that to ford it was 
impossible, and the trailers were all waiting 
for some one to come from the other shore 
to take them across. Most of them were 
without provisions, and all were gloomy and 
discouraged. Jack, hungry as he was, pitied 
some of these poor fellows, for they were 
thinner and hungrier than he. 

Mason turned to his boyish partner. " Jack, 
you've stood it like a Piute," he said, " and if 
there's any grub to be had in this camp you'll 
share it," and with a word of similar encoiir- 
agement to the Colonel, he went among the 
camps in search of food. 

The older man was actually staggering 
with weakness. Nevertheless he slipped the 
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saddles from the horses, while Jack began 
almost mechanically to build a fire, pausing 
sometimes to look across the river at the 
village, hungrily thinking of the savory bis- 
cuit and bacon to be had there. He had 
nothing to cook, but he did not despair, and 
the fire was built. 

Mason came back more distiwbed than he 
had been in all their trip. "Not a scrap of 
grub to be had without holding somebody up 
for it. Looks like we'll have to go into camp 
and eat roots like the rest." 

Somehow, Mason was always able to put 
heart into the boy, and faint and nerveless 
as he was, Jack smiled. "I'll boil our flour- 
sack ; there may be a little flour in it. We've 
got some coffee, anyhow, and some sugar." 

"Hello!" said Mason. "I forgot about 
that. Watch me make a trade! Men will 
swap when they won't sell," and taking some 
sugar and coffee, he hurried away. 

Jack set the coffee-pot on, for the wind was 
growing cold and a warm drink was better 
than nothing. 

Mason reappeared, holding high a big lump 
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of "kettle bread" and a small piece of bacon. 
"We're made, partners!" he shouted. "I 
found a fellow who needed coffee worse than 
he needed bread. Now, Jacky, I'm cook to- 
night. You look used up," and with a com- 
mand to his partners to keep out of the way, 
the indomitable trailer set to work to toast 
the bread and broil the bacon. 

As he worked about the fire, Jack studied 
Mason, observing how bony and haggard he 
had become. He had grown a long, ragged 
beard, his trousers were worn to the knees 
and flapped about his legs, his shoe soles were 
tied on with strings. He had walked every 
foot of the last two hundred miles. Iron and 
bronze as he was, he showed this wear. He 
had assumed the brunt of everything with a 
word of cheery defiance of every danger. 

Ah, how sweet was the smell of the bacon 
to the boy, and the coffee! And when they 
munched their crusts — the first crumb of 
bread for nearly a week — they looked at each 
other from eyes swimming with tears of 
satisfaction. 

"This gold -hunting," remarked Mason, 
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"isn't my kind of work. I never was afoot 
before, and I don't intend to be again. I 
wotildn't mind htmting gold if I could rope 
it." 

As the night fell, most of the prospectors 
drew together at one big camp-fire and talked 
of the terrible sloughs and streams over which 
they had passed. Others built signal-fires 
and waved blazing brands as signals to the 
men of the town near the river, firing guns 
at intervals to convey their message of dis- 
tress. 

Mason and Jack went down to them, and 
the trailer said, "No use; we're here till 
morning, sure. No man will cross that river 
to-night." Nevertheless they kept on with 
their appeals. 

It was a wild and savage flood that night, 
and its voice, mingling with the roar of the 
wind in the trees — the wind of autumn — sent 
a chill to every heart . The summer was gone , 
and they were still very far from the gold 
country of which they were in search. 

Jack went to sleep that night, beneath his 
scant clothing, with a weight of returning 
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doubt upon him — the country seemed so vast 
and the chances of finding gold so few. The 
measured rifle-shots were still going on as he 
lost his hold upon the world. 

Morning brought not much promise of 
change, and Mason took the lean horses back 
to grazing ground on the understanding that 
they were to signal him if the boat came. 
As the day went on, the wind rose, roaring 
up the river, lashing the hurrying waters to 
foam, while the hungry and impatient trailers 
sat upon the bank in rage and despair. 

At last, towards noon, in answer to their 
frenzied signalling, a man appeared on the 
hill, and after looking at them for a long 
time, descended to a boat which could be 
seen behind a rock, and began bailing it out. 
An hour later two others joined him, and 
they all worked leistirely in an effort to render 
the boat sea-worthy. They were in no haste. 
At last, after interminable delay, they started 
poling up the stream, while the trailers cheer- 
ed and waved their hats. 

It was a mad struggle, but the boatmen 
succeeded in catching a clump of willows and 
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swinging to shore to the glad hurrahs of the 
htingry trailers. 

As he joined the others in a rush to see the 
ferrymen, Jack perceived that the master of 
the craft was trembling with fear or exhaus- 
tion, or both, but that his Indian oarsmen sat 
calmly on their benches, grinning at the white 
men. 

The Colonel, as one of the oldest and calm- 
est of the trailers, was spokesman for the 
gold-seekers. He said to the boatmen, "We 
are mighty glad to see you. We are out of 
provisions, and some of otir men are actually 
starving. We want you to take one or two 
of us across to get some food and medicine. 
That's the first thing we need to do." 

The pilot of the boat, a strong young Eng- 
lishman, shook his head. " I'll take you over, 
but I don't come back for any man. It's 
taking death chances." 

The Colonel expostulated. " But, man, we 
must have food; we're eating roots and 
berries." 

The boatman looked back at the river and 
his face was pale and set. "You'll have to 
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get somebody else to do it, then. Look at 
that river!" 

It was an angry flood, and the Colonel 
could not much blame the man for refusing. 
As they were still arguing, Mason came up, 
his eyes glittering with excitement. "Who's 
going over to get some grub?" 

"I ami" said the Colonel. 

"No, you're not!" the young trailer an- 
swered. "I'm going. Now all you fellows 
that want a little grub, pony up a dollar, 
and I'll go across and see what can be 
done." 

"How'U you get back?" asked Jack. 

The master of the boat spoke up: "I'll 
take you over, but I won't come back. If 
you cross, you take yoiir chances on getting 
back." 

As Mason looked at him in dismay and 
contempt, one of the half-breeds spoke up: 
"I'll come back. Give me two dollars, I'll 
come back." 

"All right," said Mason. "I want one 
other man — " 

"Take me!" cried Jack. 
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"Not for a minute. No, I want a fellow 
who knows boats." 

A yoiing fellow with a long black beard 
stepped out. "I'll go." 
"Are you used to boats.?" 
"I was raised on the St. Lawrence." 
"Good boy! It's us to the slaughter. 
Jack, you stay here and be ready to go and 
get the horses if the boat comes. I'm going 
to try to get that steamer at Glenora to come 
and take us off. I can see its smoke from 
the hill. If it is there I'll fetch it or send 
somebody that will. I don't see any other 
way of crossing this creek." 

As Jack stood and watched the boat whirl 
and dip in the mad cross-currents of the 
river, he was glad he had not been called to 
make the trip. The whole camp stood gaz- 
ing at the ferry as it neared the other shore. 
Its pilot was plainly trying to reach a mighty 
whirlpool which lay behind a towering rock, 
and through the Colonel's glass Jack could 
almost share the fierce struggle with the oars 
as the men strove to catch the edge of this 
backwater. They struck it too high, and 
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were whirled like a feather out into the cur- 
rent so far below the rock that they could 
not enter the haven, but by desperate effort 
they manged to beach the boat behind the 
next projection of the bank, while all the 
trailers shouted in congratulation. 

Mason turned and waved his hat gayly 
and set off up the hill to the village, leaving 
the half-breeds to bail out the boat and pre- 
pare for the rettirn. 

"It'll be a harder struggle than before," 
said the Colonel; "the wind is rising;" and 
with a knowledge of this they all waited for 
Mason's reappearance with growing concern. 

At last they saw him coming down the hill, 
his back bent with his btirden of food. At 
sight of him the waiting gold-seekers went 
crazy with joy, and shouted useless words of 
cheer into the wind. They went out like 
bubbles in the blast, but they were worth the 
utterance, after all. 

"They're coming!" exclaimed a lookout. 
"They're going to pole up-stream." 

It was true. The brave fellows had swung 
off and were pulling and poling up the river — 
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Mason on shore with a line, the others push- 
ing. Slowly they worked their way up-cur- 
rent tUl they were far above the camp of 
trailers — far up towards a terrible reef over 
which the water tumbled white with wrath. 
There they seemed to hesitate. 

"Here they come!" cried Jack, his heart 
beating with the excitement of the struggle. 

The boat left the shore sidewise, shooting 
obliquely into mid-ciu-rent, and the play of 
the oars was like the flashing feet of some 
frantic animal struggling for life. Mason was 
holding the tiller, and the half-breeds were 
paddling like madmen on the upper side of 
the boat to keep it to its course. On shore 
was silence, strained and anxious. 

So swift was the rush of the boat towards 
the rocks that Jack's heart froze with new 
fear. "They'll be broken to pieces," he said 
to the Colonel. 

"They have a chance," he replied. 

A shout was heard, the paddles went into 
the air, and the boat darted down the stream, 
below the rocky, dangerous stretch. An- 
other shout and the oars began to play, and 
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with a sudden swoop the clumsy craft swung 
close in to shore, and Mason, rising in his seat, 
threw a looped rope with the cow-boy's dex- 
terous hand, and caught firm anchorage upon 
a stump of tree. Then bracing himself, he 
brought the boat ashore. 

Then how they did cheer and crowd down 
to lay hold of the boat, to shake Mason by 
the hand, and to praise the boatmen! " You 
Indians are sure all right with the paddles," 
said one man. 

"You can have my dollar," said another. 

The brown men smiled, their broad chests 
heaving with their labors, and when Mason 
stepped out, he was fairly mobbed by the 
men. He fought them away shamefacedly. 
"No more of that," he said. "Take care 
of the Injuns." 

A purse was quickly made up for the two 
brave fellows, who were also invited to re- 
main to the feast which the flour and the 
bacon assiired. 

As the provisions were being apportioned, 
Mason said, " I left the Canadian in camp to 
wait for the boat, and hired an Indian to 
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take a letter to the mounted police at Glenora. 
He said he'd make it in an hour. It's only- 
twelve miles by trail. We ought to get away 
to-night if the police do their duty with the 
captain. They can't let us starve here." 

The camp was soon merry, and every man 
set out to watch for the steamer with confi- 
dent mien. 

But it did not come. The day wore on 
towards mid-afternoon, and still no sign of it. 
Then the men began to question and grumble. 

"Did you put it strong enough?" they 
asked Mason. 

" I told them we were out of grub, and that 
our horses had no feed." 

"You should have gone down yourself. 
That Injun may not deliver the letter." 

" I thought my trick was to get back here 
with some food," replied Mason, patiently. 
"That Canadian boy was clean used up by 
the time we got to town. Don't lose your 
grip. We'll have that boat here soon. Any- 
how, there's nothing to do but wait. I've 
fotmd that worry don't fat a man nor curses 
keep out cold." 
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Their horses were now all picketed near at 
hand, and each man had his pack roped and 
ready to throw on board. Jack had hardly 
more than a bundle left out of all the goods 
with which he was burdened at Quesnelle, 
and the Colonel and Mason had but a tar- 
paulin and a blanket apiece. 

The hours of waiting were long. It was 
nearly five o'clock before the cry, "There she 
comes!" arose. 

Above the grim firs that clothed the hills 
to the west a soaring banner of smoke pro- 
claimed the approach of the rescuer. Soon 
she could be discerned laboring hard against 
wind and stream, and then the waiting gold- 
seekers became wild with joy. They shout- 
ed, they fired guns, and cheered in relays. 
They seemed afraid she might not discover 
their whereabouts. 

Slowly she came on, stopping now and 
then, backing, sidling, feeling her way up- 
ward, for she was higher up the Stikeen 
than any steamer of her size had ever gone 
before. 

She paused sagely, as if to contemplate 
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the savage reef and the rocky beach on 
which the trailers were stranded. With 
dense clouds of vapor belching from her. 
flannels, she pointed her nose towards the 
shore, and while her wheel beat the icy- 
river into spray, she swung cautiously in, 
and hiing in the ciirrent so near that her 
captain's orders could be plainly heard. 

She conquered at last, and swinging in, lay 
against the inhospitable shore, and while her 
cable was made fast to a tree, began to breathe 
great sighs of relief, tired but triumphant. 

With a rush the trailers besieged her, shout- 
ing words of thanks to the Captain and the 
mate. 

The skipper, a bluff, square-bearded Scotch- 
man, sarcastically said, "Save yotir breath 
and get aboard — all that would go to Glenora. 
I can't bide here long." 

He charged a good round price — twenty 
dollars for each man and ten dollars for each 
horse; but what was the use of grimibling? 
They all rushed aboard with their dunnage, 
and then brought on their horses — poor, lean, 
worn creatures. In a half-hoiir all, every 
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man and horse, were aboard; but the boat 
did not start, for clouds were passing and the 
wind had suddenly changed and was blowing 
athwart the river. The Captain said to the 
Colonel, " I've no mind to be thrown against 
yon shore." 

"You're wise in that," replied the Colonel, 
"but the smell of your kitchen is maddening 
to us. The question is, do we get supper?" 

"By paying for it, yes." 

"But the law of hospitality should make 
the boat serve us supper," argued the Colonel, 
whom the men had asked to present this burn- 
ing question. "Think of it, man ! some of us 
haven't had a square meal in three months." 

Mason put in a word: " You're getting full 
fare from each of us, and for many of us it's 
nearly our last cent. It would only be the 
square deal. In fact, it's the right thing." 

"See the purser!" exclaimed the Captain, 
impatiently. 

"Victory!" shouted Mason to the men 
below, and their rush to dinner disturbed the 
horses beneath them. 

It was good to thrust one's knees beneath 
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clean linen on a table once more, to have real 
bread baked in an oven, to have a knife and 
fork and salt-cellars and saucers and pie! 
The men ate long and hard, with a gusto 
that was like that of Christmas or Thanks- 
giving. 

"After all, there's something in civiliza- 
tion," remarked Mason. "When I get old 
I'm going to eat at a table every day." 

While they were lingering at their dried- 
apple pie, the boat swung off and began to 
drop down the river, and in security and 
luxury the trailers sat to watch the lights of 
Telegraph Creek go by. Then the darkness 
came on, and they could see only dark wood- 
ed hills without light or life. 



XIV 

JACK IS DISHEARTENED 

A COLD wind was blowing and the stars 
were bright when they landed at the 
wharf at Glenora. The horses had to be 
unloaded and picketed out before the men 
could sleep, and as the steamer berths were 
not offered to the trailers, so muddy and 
ragged were they, all went ashore and made 
their beds wherever they cotild picket their 
horses. 

Mason and Jack shared the same blankets, 
and so kept fairly warm as they lay down in 
a kind of corral which stood on the bank of 
the river. Nothing could be seen of the town 
but a big warehouse. All was mysterious 
and dark and silent save for the dogs barking 
now and again like sentinels. 

The horses were uneasy, and sleep was dif- 
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ficult for their masters, but so tired was Jack 
that he would have slept in the midst of a 
stampede of buffalo. To-morrow seemed far 
away and the night deep. 

He was awakened by Mason rolling him 
gently with his foot, and saying, " Hurrah for 
Teslin Lake!" 

Stiff and sore, and rubbing his eyes. Jack 
rose, with Teslin Lake very far from his 
thought. His first glance was to discover 
where he was, his second to measure and gain 
comfort from the town, which was the point 
from which he had planned to start on the 
last stage of his trip to the headwaters of the 
Yukon. 

The more he saw of it, the more disappoint- 
ing it became. He had thought of it as a 
swarming, thriving city of departure, the 
head of a steamboat - line ; in fact it was a 
quiet, almost squalid, village of tents, Indian 
shacks, and small stores. He had expected 
to find it full of brisk and breezy miners ; in 
point of fact it was almost solitary, and the 
look of the street — there was only one — 
quite disheartening. 
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Mason turned to the boy, and said, htimor- 
ously, "Guess we must have got into the 
wrong pew. This don't look like the 'jam' 
we read about, does it ? Can't be more than 
a hundred people here. Only thing that's 
up to the bills is feed ; hay is twenty cents a 
pound, and oats ten. I reckon we'll not feed 
the horses more than once." 

" I guess all the others went in by way of 
Skagway," remarked the Colonel. "This is 
only a back door." 

Their first task was to find pasture for the 
horses, which they did by going down the 
river. Their next was to discover some place 
where they could get their own breakfast. 

Together with others of their companions 
on the Long Trail, they went up the narrow, 
irregular street, a ragged, gaunt, swarthy 
company. 

It was evident that the camp was on the 
decline. EveryTvhere outfits were ticketed 
"For Sale," and stores displayed the signs, 
"Selling out at cost." 

"This will make it easy for me to outfit," 
said Jack, bravely. 
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Mason smiled at him. " So it will — there's 
comfort in their distress. You'll need all you 
can carry. The trail is a lu-lu, so they tell 
me." 

The keeper of the eating-house looked them 
over with pity mixed with contempt. " Say, 
what did you fellows think you were doing on 
that trail.?" 

" Saving money. ' ' 

"Well, I hope you saved it. You look as 
if you hadn't saved your skins," he answered, 
shortly. "What you going to do now?" 

"Too soon to think of that. Some of us 
had planned to go to Teslin and raft down." 

The man studied them again with shrewd 
eyes before he replied, " Well, I advise you to 
quit. It's getting late, and the Hotalinqua 
is low, and you'll get frozen in if you try 
it." 

Jack's heart sank as he realized the weight 
of the landlord's words. It was getting late. 
The cold wind, the frost of the midnight had 
warned him that August was really over and 
winter near at hand. His whole summer was 
gone, his outfit wasted, and his money de- 
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pleted. Again a fear of this terrible land 
swept over him as he heard Mason say: 

"No, here is where I get out. I didn't 
come into this coiintry to pick gold, and the 
cattle business suits me fine. Montana is 
good enough for this Injun." 

As they walked out into the street Jack's 
heart was big with sorrow and despair. The 
thought of losing Mason, of going ahead with- 
out him, was intolerable. 

"Boy, you've been buncoed," said Mason, 
as they walked up the street. "As a little 
pasear in the woods this trip is a success ; as 
a route to the Klondike it is a terror. You'd 
better hit the back-trail." 

Jack did not reply, for they came at the 
moment upon a long string of ragged, dis- 
couraged men waiting for the post-office to 
open, and he took his place in the line, eager 
to hear from home. Mason walked on. "I 
don't expect any news from home," said he. 
" I'll look about the town." 

The men rotmd Jack were, in fact, not 
miners, but a job-lot of disheartened carpen- 
ters, farmers, and mechanics, mainly from the 
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States, all victims of the Long Trail, and most 
of them ready to qtiit and go back. Some of 
them had come up the river on the ice in the 
spring, and had been in the camp all summer, 
dreading and postponing the trip over the 
short trail between the port and Teslin Lake. 
And now it was autumn, and their supplies 
were eaten and their money spent. They 
added to Jack's depression by their frank 
words of defeat. 

However, as he got his letters from home, 
and read in them faith and good cheer, his 
courage returned. A stubborn resolution 
rose in his heart. " I am hardened to it now. 
I'll go in alone if I have to. But oh, if only 
Mason would go with me!" In this lay the 
hope that buoyed him up; he could not think 
that Mason would desert him. 

He now knew the full measure of his folly. 
Those who had gone by way of the Seattle 
and Skagway boats were already in the gold 
country, while he was but half-way, with only 
three weak and lame horses and a depleted 
purse. He had gained enormously in manli- 
ness and knowledge and courage, but he was 
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not prepared to go on, and he lacked the 
courage to turn back. 

There were a number of men setting forth 
on the Teslin trail, some as impracticable as 
himself. One man had designed a narrow 
hand-cart to pass along a trail. Another was 
going to pack his goods on his back, taking a 
load each day as far as he could travel and 
return. This meant traversing the trail at 
least eight times, and yet he was one of the 
most cheerful of all the foolish ones. An- 
other, who had come through with one horse, 
was going to "relay" in the same way; but 
there were many others who were entirely 
willing to quit and go home. 

Mason came from the barber-shop looking 
somewhat like his former self, and at his sug- 
gestion Jack bought some new overalls, a 
jacket, and some shoes. Ten or twelve dol- 
lars of his slender fimd went in this way. 
The Colonel took quarters on the boat, turn- 
ing over the tarpaulin and his blankets to his 
former partners, who went into camp to save 
expense. 

As they were sitting by their fire that 
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night the Colonel came over to make his 
farewell call. "Well, boys," said he, "what 
are your plans?" 

Mason looked at Jack, who stoutly said, 
"I'm going on if you'll sell the horses to 
me." 

"I won't sell them to you, I'll give them; 
they're yours, anyway," replied the Colonel, 
and Jack's mind reverted to the grim day in 
the forest when he left them as they thought 
forever. 

Mason said, " I have no claim on any of 'em, 
my boy. They're all yours, to do what you 
please with, but I'd advise you to sell 'em 
and get on the boat with us. This is a hard 
cotmtry on a hardened vet; it's no place for 
you." 

There was a little pause, and in that pause 
Jack heard the cold wind speak to the river, 
and the river to the stars, and the words of 
each were of winter and hunger and death. 
His mind went out over the mighty and im- 
placable land before him, and he shivered. 
It was hard to give up ; it was harder to part 
from Mason and go on. 
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The Colonel continued: "As you know, I 
am not a gold-seeker; I came on here for 
other reasons. My work is done, and duty 
demands my return. I want to say, boy, 
that you have been game all through this trip, 
and that you deserve to succeed; but don't 
over-estimate your resources." 

His voice was kindly, and it was hard to 
realize that he had been the inexorable 
avenger. His face expressed concern, even 
affection, for his boyish partner. 

"Well," remarked Mason, after a pause, 
"I'm taking your advice. It's settled with 
me. I came in to put you through. Colonel, 
and as my contract is filled, in a fashion, I 
get out. There's only one more boat this 
fall, and so I reckon I'll go to-morrow — only 
I hate to leave this boy here." 

The blood rushed to Jack's face. " Oh, I'm 
all right," he said. " Don't worry about me. 
I'll pull through." 

Mason looked at him kindly. "I know 
how you feel. Jack, but you're wrong. You 
needn't feel cheap. You've earned your di- 
ploma. Nobody knew what we were up 
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against. You've got a mother at home, and 
a sister. I can't have you doing anything 
foolish. Yoiir horses are used up; they 
won't be able to travel for two weeks, and 
that will throw you away too late. The 
Hotalinqua, they say, is low, and your 
chances for getting down into the gold 
country this faU are poor. Besides, you 
ought not to go alone, and the men who 
are going in from here are a dunghill lot. 
I reckon you'd just better sell your ponies 
and give the whole venture up as a bad 
job." 

Jack listened to his argument, knowing 
well that it was sound, yet his pride, the 
memory of his boasting, prevented his yield- 
ing. He walked away from the camp-fire, 
his throat aching with grief and disappoint- 
ment. He had secretly hoped that Mason 
would go with him, and he felt childishly 
weak now that he was alone. He had grown 
to love the trailer, and in his heart had 
counted upon him. 

The obstacles were great — that he knew. 
He would need a thousand pounds of food 
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and a new outfit of clothing. All his dun- 
nage but his bed had been sacrificed to 
lighten the horses' loads, and even if Mason 
turned over the three horses to him they 
would not be able to carry more than three 
hundred pounds, so weak were they. It 
would take a month to reach the lake and 
a week to build a raft, so that winter would 
be upon him before he set sail. He had 
gained enormously in resource and in cour- 
age by this trip with two experienced trailers, 
but the toil and danger involved in the trip 
to Teslin and down the Hotalinqua were too 
great. 

With bitter tears he acknowledged defeat. 



XV 

JACK KILLS A BEAR 

THEY were up at sunrise the next morn- 
ing, and Mason set out to sell the horses 
for Jack. The boat was to start at noon, 
and the time was very short in which to 
make a good trade, but he succeeded in get- 
ting fifty dollars for one and twenty-five dol- 
lars each for the others, the whole amount of 
which he turned over to the boy. 

"Only one of them was mine!" Jack ex- 
claimed. 

"No matter, we'll play they were all 
yours," Mason replied, with a smile. 

On board the ship the Colonel was sitting 
at ease in the bow, looking dreamily up- 
stream, quite restored to the man he had 
seemed when Jack first saw him. Mason, in 
a substantial miner's suit and a new som- 
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brero, was again his handsome self, although 
still thin and hollow-eyed. As he settled 
into a chair with a sigh on his lips and a 
laugh in his eyes, he said: 

" Guess I must be getting old, boy. I kind 
of like a chair." 

Jack himself, although feeling he ought not 
to do so, took a keen delight in this his first 
steamboat ride. The deck semed so clean, 
so comfortable, and so secure. The thought 
of once more being free from struggle, from 
the fear of rain and wind and insects, was 
very sweet and restful. 

A powerful wind was roaring up the river 
as the engine began to labor, and into the 
rush of it the boat set her head and steamed 
away. The Captain, a silent, tall, big-beard- 
ed man, ordered all steam on and drove hard 
for the " Narrows," which he had explained to 
the Colonel were dangerous to pass in the night. 

After dinner Jack sat on deck with delight, 
watching the great peaks of the Coast Range 
draw near. To look upon these wild lands 
now brought comprehension. He knew how 
difficult they were, how hard to traverse. 
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The Colonel relapsed into his usual taci- 
turnity, but Jack grew bold enough to ask 
Mason, " Do you suppose he killed that other 
man?" 

"Well, now, I don't let myself speculate on 
that. The Colonel's business isn't mine, and 
he is responsible. An officer has the right to 
shoot a man that resists him, and what hap- 
pened when they met I don't know. He 
doesn't talk to me much more than he does 
to you." 

" He's been good to me, Mason, but I can't 
like him." 

"Yes, he's been better than you think. 
He ttirned over his share of the grub the last 
day or two to you." 

Jack's face clouded. "I wish he hadn't." 

"Oh no, you don't, boy. You wouldn't 
have got in if he hadn't." 

Jack knew that Mason had done more for 
him than the Colonel, but he could not say 
so, and the discussion stopped. 

The wind grew furious, and the boat an- 
swered to the rudder so reluctantly that at 
last, about four o'clock, the Captain ran into 
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a little cove behind a hill, and anchored at 
the mouth of a creek which came in from 
the north. 

While the boat was swinging in, somebody- 
cried out, "See the bear tracks!" and the 
passengers all ran to landward of the boat in 
great excitement. It required no skill to de- 
detect the footprints, for they were as plain 
as cattle tracks in the sand, and Mason 
pointed out that one or two cubs were among 
them. 

"I think if we lie here long enough, I'll 
take a trip up this creek and see what I can 
find," he said to Jack. 

"I'll go, too," said the boy. 

The captain announced that the boat 
would spend the night here, as the wind was 
too strong to permit him to pass the Narrows ; 
so Mason took his rifle and descended to the 
bank, followed- by a half-breed deck-hand 
named Jim. Jack, with his own gun, to 
which he had cltmg all through the journey, 
brought up the rear. 

The stream was full of salmon, and it was 
plain that the bears had been fishing. The 
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fallen logs that crossed the little torrent were 
still wet with their broad paws, and the half- 
breed explained that the bears walked these 
logs till they came directly over the fish, then 
scooped them up with one swift sweep of 
their claws. The forest tangle grew more 
and more dense, until walking was a process 
of climbing logs and threading briers. 

"This would be a poor place to meet a 
bear," said Mason. "A man would need to 
kill at the first shot, or it would be all day 
with him. Jack, I reckon you'd better go 
back to the boat. 'Pears like a whole 
herd of the big fellows have passed this 
way." 

Jack looked round into the dimly lighted 
forest, and at this tangle of logs and brush 
and trees, and acknowledged a little shiver 
of awe. "I'm not afraid with you in the 
lead," he said. 

"I'm no professional," returned Mason. 
" I reckon I can stop any one bear, but we 
might jump two." 

The half-breed pointed at Jack's gun. 
"Too small; no good for bears." 
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"That's all right," explained Jack. "It's 
smokeless powder and skookvun — very strong. 

The Indian ttirned away and they went on, 
Jack bringing up the rear. 

The forest was different from any he had 
ever seen, so tangled, so impenetrable was it. 
It was dim, too, a dimness that was like the 
darkness before a storm, and the boy's heart 
responded to its menace. What if they 
should come upon a group of bears sleeping 
in the thicket ? 

He fell so far behind that Mason and the 
Indian had passed round a bend in the river 
and were to the south of him, when of a sud- 
den he heard a prodigious crackling in the 
willows, and the next moment, as if in a 
dream, he perceived a huge, furry animal 
lunge forth from the thicket and start across 
a fallen tree just before him and above him. 
The animal seemed as woolly and as shape- 
less as a caterpillar, but its huge bulk was 
awe-inspiring. 

For a moment Jack was too astonished to 
think of his gun, and then, as he raised it, it 
seemed so tiny, so ineffective, that he hesi- 
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tated. In that moment of hesitation Mason 
called out, "Don't shoot!" but Jack pressed 
the trigger, and the small rifle sent its steel- 
jacketed bullet into the huge animal's neck. 

The bear was looking to the left, but as 
the bullet struck him he swung towards his 
enemy and snarled, hesitating a moment. 
Then he leaped from the log into the willows 
and disappeared. 

Mason, splashing through the stream, 
mounted a big tree which lay caught in a 
crotch, and from this point fired at the bear 
just as it was entering the forest. With a 
whining noise it fell curled up and furious 
with its pain. Mason fired again, and the 
beast lay still. 

In vast excitement the two men hurried 
towards the wounded animal, followed close- 
ly by Jack. As they drew near, the bear 
struggled feebly and fell back dead. The 
second bullet had mercifully entered the 
brain. 

"Why didn't you let me kill him?" asked 
Jack, indignantly. "I hit him first." 

"My boy, it's a wonder he didn't fall on 
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top of you," Mason said. "Caesar, but he's 
a whale!" 

As they stood looking at the big body, the 
•steamer whistle began to blow. 

" What's the meaning of that ?" said Mason 
to the Indian deck-hand. 

"Steamer goin' on." 

"Great Scott!" exclaimed Mason. "Boy, 
we've got to scramble. It's a long way down 
there and slow travelling." 

"And leave otir bear?" asked Jack. 

" No help for it. We don't want to be left 
here; there's no trail down the river and 
we've got no boat." 

The Indian smiled. " Float on log." 

" Not on your tintype! Come on, boy." 

"I stay," said the Indian. "Hide good — 
catch big money for 'im." 

" All right, you can have him," said Mason. 
" Only if I find the boat is not going, I'll come 
back and help you skin him." 

" You tell boat wait for me. I come quick, ' ' 
said the Indian, with a grin. 

The hoarse voice of the steamer called again 
insistently, impatiently, and Mason set off 
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down the stream with Jack regretfvilly at his 
heels. 

"You see," explained the plainsman, 
"there's no trail down the river, and we 
cotildn't stay here. In fact, it wotild be 
sure death to anybody but an Indian to go 
through the Narrows in a boat, to say noth- 
ing about a log. I'm no water-dog." 

Jack knew all this to be true, and yet he 
could not but regret leaving that fine robe 
behind. It would have been such a trophy. 

Tired and torn by the briers, they came 
out on the little sand-bar just as it was grow- 
ing dusk, and it was plain by the smoke of 
the steamer that she was fired up and 
ready to go. The wind had changed sud- 
denly, releasing her from her enforced moor- 
ing. 

The mate was furious when Mason carried 
the Indian's message. "Wait!" he roared. 
" I won't wait a minute! He's always doing 
crazy things like that." 

Another hand, also an Indian, came to 
Mason to ask where Jim was. Mason told 
him, and also said: "The mate is going to 
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leave him. You'd better throw out his 
blankets." 

The fellow slipped away, and just as the 
boat was getting from shore Jack saw him 
heave a bundle ashore and leap after it. It 
gave him a sense of deep relief to know that 
there were two to share the danger and lone- 
liness of that place. 

"These wonderful boatmen can navigate 
the river on a shingle," said the Colonel, when 
the thing was explained to him. "You 
needn't worry about them. They're fifty 
dollars in." 

What made the matter so disturbing was 
the fact that the Captain was forced to lay-to 
just above the Narrows, after all, and only a 
few miles below Jack's bear. He went to 
sleep thinking about it, and in his dreams 
saw again the huge beast loom above him, 
snapping and snarling. 

He woke at daylight, and rose and dressed, 
in order to see the river, and while he was on 
deck studying the mighty wall of a glacier 
which came ctirving down out of the clouds, 
to end almost at sea-level, he heard a shout, 
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and ttirned to see his Indian friends go by in 
a big boat, with foiir others, their faces all 
shining with joy and bear's-fat. A big canoe 
voyaging south had stopped to pick up the 
deck-hands and the bear, and they were all 
bound now for the coast town, Fort Wrangell, 
to sell their trophy — Jack's trophy. 

Jack motioned to them to come back, but 
they only laughed and swept on into the 
madly swirling waters. 

The steamer ran into the jaws of the canon 
through which the river broke its way, as cau- 
tiously as it cotild, but nearly lost her wheel 
as the wind and waters seized her and swung 
her athwart the current. The Captain strove 
valiantly at the helm, and with the loss of 
only one or two paddles, swept out into the 
wide and placid river beyond. 

It was like entering through a tempestuous 
gate into a splendid sea, for the river broaden- 
ed into a beautiful bay, and the boy thrilled 
with pleastire at the thought that he was 
about to look upon the Pacific Ocean. Truly 
he was an adventurer, thus to be approaching 
the coast after a thousand miles of inland trail. 
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In such spirit the explorers of old came to 
the end of their long and toilsome journeys. 
With such feelings did the men of 'forty-nine 
first catch a glimpse of the Golden Gate — at 
least this was the way in which Jack drama- 
tized his emotions. The fact that he happen- 
ed at the moment to be riding in sumptuous 
ease could not blot out the months of toil in 
the dank, deep forests of the Skeena. 

Just before they reached the bay the Cap- 
tain was seen to grasp his wheel with firm 
hands, and to signal, "Go ahead all steam!" 
The boat had touched bottom! The engine 
wheels whirled, the piston-rod strained to its 
duty, the walking-beam crooked like a giant's 
arm in combat. A moment of struggle, of 
doubt, of straining, and with shattered, splin- 
tered paddles the boat leaped the bar and 
rode into the bay in safety. 

Mason tjirned to Jack. "Do you know 
what that means ? This river is falling. This 
is the last boat this season. If we'd waited 
for the next we should have been trapped. 
Our luck is still with us." 

With a sense of having escaped through a 
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closing gate, they all turned to study the 
town towards which the maimed boat was 
slowly drawing. 

Fort Wrangell is a town without horses or 
wagons. Its streets are full of sttimps. Its 
sidewalks run on stilts . It is the port of 
entry for the Stikeen River and is on Ameri- 
can territory, for a narrow strip of shore runs 
down from Alaska like the handle of a skillet. 
It lies on an island facing a glorious bay, and 
is a half-way point for the steamer that plies 
between Seattle and Skagway. 

The bay opened to the west and north upon 
the mighty Pacific, and the boy's heart swell- 
ed with emotion as he realized it. Great, 
sombre, wooded hills came down to the edge 
of the water. Crows were flying thickly and 
gulls flitted to and fro, following the steamer, 
uttering plaintive cries. The smell of salt- 
water was in the air. 

"Well," said Mason, reflectively, "I've al- 
ways expected to see the ocean some day, 
but not here. It's as lonesome as Montana." 

They came to anchor at a long wharf, and, 
with their beds on their backs, all the trailers 
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swarmed out and stood irresolutely on the 
planks, while those who knew the town 
streamed past them. After breakfast they 
held a council. Several announced their in- 
tention of taking the first boat south. Others 
were for going on to Skagway. All were dis- 
heartened and languid. 

Some of them had not even money enough 
to get to Seattle, and were planning to work 
their way down the coast on some of the big 
freight boats. It was plain at a glance that 
the little town had no employment to offer. 

Jack and Mason got one of the young men 
to watch their bundles, and set off up the 
walk together. 

"It's hard lines, partner," said Mason, as 
they drew near the ram-shackle shanties that 
lined the beach, "but never you mind. You 
go back. It's a pizen kind of a country up 
here. It don't look right to me." 

It didn't look right to Jack, and yet it was 
hard to admit defeat and return without even 
so much as a bear-skin to show for all his 
toil and wasted money ; but there seemed no 
help for it. To go on towards Dawson with 
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his few remaining dollars was almost hope- 
less. He didn't feel so sure of finding work 
up there in the North. The loss of two 
months' valuable time had brought the win- 
ter very close. 

The gold-seekers soon saw all there was of 
the town, and, after buying some bread and 
sardines, went back to share with the fellows 
who were penniless. The Colonel, who still 
had money, asked Mason and Jack to go to 
the hotel with him, but they refused. 

"I can't afford it," said Jack. So they 
camped, eating their Itinch while the crows 
talked hoarsely, the fishes leaped from the 
glittering bay, and the gulls circled in airy 
flight. It was all so peaceful there and so 
strange — like a scene in a dream. 

A boat was due that night going south, 
so the wharf-master said, therefore they all 
waited. As the afternoon wore away and 
the gold and crimson light of the sunset 
came, some of the men grew boisterous, but 
most were silent and listless. It was an in- 
glorious end to all their hopes and plans. 

Just in the dusk of evening a vessel was 
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seen coming into the bay from the northwest, 
and instantly the whole town was alert. The 
lights were turned on, express trucks trundled 
up the walk, and bands of young people came 
loitering down to see the ship come in. 

She seemed a big boat, a wonderful floating 
palace to Mason and Jack as she swung to and 
made fast. The passengers, glad of a chance 
to land and walk, hiirried out upon the gang- 
plank, and as they passed, the citizens asked, 
"What news?" 

"Great news. This boat is ivll of gold, 
and all Skagway is out in a big rush into 
the Atlin Lake country. They've made big 
strikes there." 

The news ran like fire through the blood 
of every listener. Each man straightened 
and his eyes gleamed. " Where is Atlin 
Lake?" 

"Only about a hundred miles from Skag- 
way." And thereupon he drew a rough map 
to indicate the new territory. 

"I'm going in!" exclaimed one of those 
who had come down the Stikeen, and like a 
chorus came the shout from the other trailers: 
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"So am I! Cheer up, boys, here's one more 
chance!" 

Mason plucked a big man by the sleeve. 
" Is that right, stranger ? Is the strike real ?" 

"Yes. The whole town was leaving as I 
came through. It's a big placer camp, so I 
was told. I saw the gold from the discovery 
claim. It's coarse and very heavy. Looks 
like a big thing, and it's very accessible." 

Mason turned to Jack. " I've a nudge that 
here is where you and I make good. Here's 
where our luck changes. I'll go you a trip 
into this placer country. What do you say ? ' ' 

Jack, his face radiant with joy, threw out 
his hand. 

"I'm with you to the end!" he replied, 
with boyish grandiloquence. 



XVI 

JACK AND MASON VOYAGE NORTH 

I"' HE southern boat went away leaving 
the little band of weather-worn gold- 
seekers camped upon the bare planks of the 
wharf. They were now afraid to go too far 
afield for fear of missing the up-going steamer, 
which was already overdue, therefore they 
spent their time in fishing or in planning their 
new prospecting tour. 

As Mason and Jack walked aside, the 
trailer thrust a handful of bills towards the 
boy. " See what the Colonel turned in on me 
as he left." 

Jack stared in amazement. "What's that 
for?" 

" My wages — and a bonus for us both. He 
said we'd shared his hardships, and he felt 
that he ought to do something to help us over 
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the low spots. It seems the collector up there 
knew some friends of his and so cashed his 
drafts." 

"I'm glad he's not going with us. He was 
a strange man. I was afraid of him." 

" He was out for revenge, all right, but his 
heart was warm when it came to us. He 
seemed sorry to leave us," replied Mason; 
and they dropped all mention of him at 
that point. He never again entered their 
lives. 

The water of the bay was bright with sun — 
the waves were leaping, and the far hills al- 
lured to exploration. Why should the boy's 
heart be heavy ? It was glorious to antici- 
pate a real ocean voyage, and to think that 
it would lead, after all, to a golden river. 
Why should he doubt ? To dream dreams is 
the privilege of youth. 

The two friends were silent as turtles as 
they sat on the sunny wharf and watched the 
southern gateway of the bay. There was so 
little to say, for they had talked themselves 
out on all subjects, and Jack spoke only to 
say, " I wonder what this new gold-field is 
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like?" His letters home were long, and full 
of confidence and hope again. 

At last the boat came, a small, slow, old- 
fashioned freight steamer, but that did not 
matter to the trailers — ^who crowded aboard 
like a colony of ants, each with his roll of 
bedding. The boat was already crowded, 
and every berth doing full duty, so they all 
sat around on their blankets on deck and 
watched the more fortunate passengers with- 
out envy — too grateful for their rescue to be 
critical. 

It was a glorious ride to Jack, for the won- 
ders of the deep seemed to offer themselves 
to view. Strange and monstrous fishes dart- 
ed by, or leaped into the air — and once a 
whale was seen far to the seaward. The 
course of the ship for nearly the whole way 
lay inside the islands which break the mighty 
stirge of the open sea, so that the boat ran as 
steadily and quietly as if on a river. The 
Coast Range grew each hour more bold and 
rugged, and when night fell and the moon 
rose, the scene was magical in its desolate and 
sombre beauty. 
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The trailers spread their beds on the floor 
of the "social room," as it was called, and 
there was so much skylarking and noise that 
the mate appeared at the door and savagely 
commanded silence, for which most of the 
men were grateful. 

Jack woke next morning with a ferocious 
appetite, and so, indeed, did all the gold- 
seekers, and as they had to wait till the 
second table, their hunger developed com- 
plaint. It seemed as if the "first-class peo- 
ple" were maliciously keeping them out of 
their breakfast. But even this waiting had 
an end, and at last they all sat to the feast. 
It mattered little to them that the steak was 
tough and the coffee over-boiled. They fiu*- 
nished the sauce of hunger to their food and 
were happy. 

All day they sailed peaceftilly northward; 
and at last, on the loftiest mountains, huge 
glaciers could be seen curving downward out 
of the clouds, graceful as rivers — shining like 
silver amid the storm-darkened rocks. Some 
of them descended almost to the edge of the 
water, others stopped abruptly high in air, 
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there to melt and give themselves to the sea 
in mUky floods of rushing water. The climate 
grew colder and more rainy, the sky darker, 
the sea more savage and lone. 

Late in the day they entered the Lynn 
Canal, a long, narrow arm of the ocean, and 
turned straight towards the majestic Coast 
Range, on which snow and ice glittered. This 
bay was in truth a canon in the moimtains 
which the sea had filled, and the boy shud- 
dered to think how deep were the cruel gray 
waters which rolled beneath them. 

It was dark when they caught the twinkle 
of the lights of Skagway, now world-famous 
as the port of entry to the Klondike. Little 
could be discerned of the town beyond three 
or four very long and very high wharves 
which ran far out into the shallow bay, 
sparkling with electric lights. 

As they neared the head of the bay, all the 
tales he had heard of the cruel White Pass 
fiUed Jack's mind. The gold-fields were not 
to be approached by steamer, that he knew. 
The town, too, had a wild name, and he was 
glad of Mason's leadership as they left the 
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boat and passed to the shore — still carrying 
their beds on their backs. They would no 
more think of leaving their blankets, even 
for a moment, than they would think of 
pulling off their boots. 

They found shelter in a rough pine " hotel," 
which was indeed only a boarding-house, and 
the proprietor, delighted with this unexpected 
rush of custom, proved instantly communica- 
tive. "Yes, the whole town is out on the 
strike," he said. " You're just in time to get 
in on it." 

"Tell us about it!" demanded the gold- 
seekers, eagerly. 

' I'here isn't much to tell. Jake Hilyer 
came in here about two weeks ago for grub, 
and brought some coarse gold to pay for his 
outfit. The news leaked out somehow, but 
no one knew where Jake was located. He 
pulled out in the night and no one knew which 
way he went — and they wouldn't never have 
known only a fellow hunting caribou over in 
AtUn met Jake going in. Then the whole 
thing came out. He's got a secret way over 
the glacier, and he's been working over there 
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all stimmer, sneaking back and forth, saying 
nothing to nobody." 

"Did they trail him up?" asked Mason. 

"They tried to, but nobody can find his 
cut-ofE. They tracked him to the glacier, 
and when they got there they were sttmiped. 
They mostly go over the White Pass to Ben- 
nett, then round by boat to Tagish, and over 
Tagish to Athn." 

"How far is it?" 

"About a himdred and twenty miles — but 
it's not more than forty over the glacier." 

The gold-seekers, big-eyed and open-eared, 
sat on their packs in the dimly lighted office 
room, their minds busy with plans for get- 
ting to the new diggings. Many of them 
were reduced almost to their last dollar, and 
were correspondingly desperate to get to the 
camp to secure work, and to win a share in a 
claim. 

Mason, with his remarkable power of 
reaching the heart of the matter, studied 
the maps and the various routes, and strong- 
ly advised against any attempt to cross the 
glacier. 
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" In fact," he said, " unless you can put up 
at least fifty dollars for transportation and 
grub, you'd better not try to go in. It's not 
safe to cotint on work in a new camp, and I 
don't imderstand that anybody is panning 
gold the first day or two." 

Among the men of the Long Trail was a 
group of sturdy fellows from Iowa and Illi- 
nois, who had started with even a scantier 
allowance than Jack's, and who were now 
almost destitute of clothes and money. They 
armounced their plan for a last desperate 
venture. Depositing with the landlord enough 
money to buy return tickets to Seattle, they 
pooled every other cent they had for food 
enough to last seven days, and prepared to 
storm the glacier pass. 

Jack's heart was fired by their bravery, 
and he wotild have joined them but for 
Mason's cool caution. "Not for me," he 
said. "I'm no Swiss guide. There's an 
easier way, and that we take." 

Late in the night the other fellows could 
be heard talking of their route next day, and 
they were as gay as if about to go berrying. 
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"They'll all be back here in three days," 
said the landlord to Mason. "They don't 
know what they're up against." 

They rose early, and after breakfast took 
up their packs. At about seven o'clock, 
while Mason and Jack stood at the door to 
say "Good luck," these farmer boys started 
off, each with a heavy burden on his back, 
bound for the high trail. Jack, lifting his eyes 
to the bleak motintains, on which the clouds 
hung cold and gray and menacing, was glad 
he had been prevented from joining them. 

"Good-bye! See you in Atlin!" each man 
shouted, waving his hat cheerily, confidently, 
as if success were assured. 

By noon Mason had made his purchases 
and was ready for a pack-train to carry the 
outfit over the divide, and Jack, who had 
seen all there was of interest in the town, 
was eager to be on the way. All reports of 
the gold-fields were most encotiraging. " And 
we're to be in on the ground-floor," Mason 
said. "It would be funny if after going 
round Robinson's bam we should win out, 
wouldn't it?" 
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JACK REACHES THE GOLD COUNTRY 

HAD Jack been less intent on his gold- 
hunting, Skagway, and especially its sur- 
roundings, would have enthralled him. On 
every side rose the stern mountains, and the 
river which roared along its bowlder-strewn 
bed to the bay was full of the silt of the 
granite over which it had ground its way. 
The whole flat on which the town stood was 
indeed the work of this stream in its elder, 
more potential days. The village itself was 
quite humdrum, but its cordon of mountains 
appealed to the prairie-born youth with great 
power. 

There was little sign along the streets of 

the flood of frenzied gold-seekers which had 

passed through on its way across the hills 

to the mighty valley beyond. Only here 
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and there a tent floor or a scattered circle of 
blackened embers gave evidence of the rush. 

At last the packer for whom they were 
waiting came. He was a slender, reticent, 
and self-contained fellow, a little younger 
than Mason, and evidently a man of educa- 
tion. "His name is Siebert," said the land- 
lord. "His father is the professor of a big 
college back in the States, but he knows his 
business." 

This interested Jack, and he attempted to 
open a conversation with the packer as he 
was examining their outfit. But Siebert 
answered coldly. The boy was only another 
tenderfoot to him; but when Mason led a 
horse up and began to pack it with their 
bundles, Siebert's eyes lighted. " You've been 
there before," said he. "Where?" 

"Montana." 

"I know Montana — careered all over the 
Kalispell range one season." 

"So have I," said Mason. 

"Then shake," said Siebert, extending his 
hand, and they shook hands heartily. 

Mason went on: " Don't make any mistake 
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about this boy. He's just off a thousand 
miles of the worst trail I ever trod. He's 
sure season-checked." 

Jack's throat filled with gratitude for this 
praise. 

"Good boy!" said Siebert. "What trail 
was it?" 

Mason explained while they were packing 
the horses, and by the time they pulled the 
last cinch they were all friends — almost part- 
ners in the venture. 

" I haven't gone in on any of these rushes 
because I saw good, safe money right here 
packing, but I've staked a fellow on this 
Atlin run," remarked Siebert. 

Mason winked at Jack. "I've been telling 
the boy here that he'd sure make a strike as a 
cook, but he won't hear to it. Nothing but 
sieving out gold will do him." 

They got off at once, as Siebert was anxious 
to reach a certain cabin, which was his regu- 
lar stopping-place. The road for a few miles 
went directly up the swift little river, cross- 
ing and recrossing it many times. For long 
distances corduroy bridges covered deep mo- 
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rasses of tree mould, and at others the turn- 
pike was dug over rocky hills. 

" In the old days," said Siebert, "we floun- 
dered through the mud. " By " old days ' ' he 
meant the previous April and May. "Now 
a railway is being built, you see, and will 
get to Bennett by spring. We've seen great 
changes this summer." 

The day had grown gloomy, the heights 
were lost in whirling mist, and the sound of 
the river was a snarl, but Jack was happy. 
He loved the advance into mystery with two 
such capable companions. Siebert walked 
ahead, leading a pack-horse, and Jack follow- 
ed with another, while Mason brought up 
the rear by driving three others, loose on the 
trail. It seemed to them both the most natu- 
ral thing in the world to be leading or driving 
pack-horses. 

They camped that night in a deserted 
cabin close to the river, and Jack cooked the 
supper. This, too, seemed the natural thing 
for him to do. 

They went to bed early, and were up early 
and pushing upward before it was fairly light. 
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An hour later they left the wagon-road and 
began to climb rapidly over a rough and 
stony trail into an ever wilder, weirder, and 
more desolate land. Dead horses lay in hun- 
dreds — the way was paved with them.- 

As they stopped to rest once, Siebert said : 
" Don't touch a drop of water on the trail till 
I tell you. The streams are all poisoned with 
dead horses. There is only one place to drink 
on the trail." 

It was a drear and savage world up there 
— a world of peaks half hid, of valleys, of 
shadow, of streams reeking with miasma, 
of rocks slippery and wreck-bestrewn. It 
had no sunshine — this world — and the wind 
rushing through the cleft in the mountains 
was like the blast of some cavern of despair, 
carrying with its rush the moans of all the 
mtirdered horses that lay behind. It was 
lonely, too ; only a few travellers were abroad 
in the storm. 

All day they climbed amid these dreadful 
sights and ominous sounds, and when they 
camped at night it was in a small valley, in a 
gray rain, which hid the outer world from 
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view. To be alone in such a land wotild have 
been terrifying almost to madness. 

All night the rain beat upon their tent and 
the wind roared and moaned round them — 
and Jack, young as he was, lay awake a long 
time, thrilling to the melancholy power of 
its tale. He went to sleep at last, wishing 
the morning would come, and when he woke 
the sun was shining on a distant peak, al- 
though the mist still clung to the valley, and 
his brave and hardy guides were astir, brisk, 
alert, and imdismayed. 

The descent that day led to a less inhos- 
pitable land; and when at about two o'clock 
they came to the shore of Lake Bennett, 
Jack's blood thrilled to its beauty. Sparkling 
in the sun, it wound away between purple 
hills, and its far vistas seemed to promise a 
saner, sweeter way to fortune. 

Bennett was a town of departure — a village 
on the sand, where boats were building and 
loading for their long journey down the river 
to the Klondike. Its one street was com- 
posed of storehouses, saloons, and temporary 
hotels. It was also the headquarters of the 
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Canadian mounted police, for this was the 
Northwest Territory. 

Steamers had begun to run from here to 
White Horse Rapids, and one scow with a 
rude engine in it was about to start for Atlin 
Lake. Upon this boat Mason at once en- 
gaged passage, on the theory that time was 
more valuable than money at this moment. 
It was a rude little craft with no berths, no 
dining-room — in short, not much else but 
boiler-room, and that was nearly filled with 
wood for the engine. 

With a hearty good-bye to Siebert, they 
went aboard with their dunnage, and a 
couple of hoiirs later the shaky craft pulled 
out and began to puff slowly to the north, 
down the long and narrow lake. It was a 
glorious evening. The sky was filled with 
splendid siuiset clouds, and the lake, rough 
and tumbling in the wind, was almost violet 
in depth of color. The moiMitains, rugged 
and almost bare, rose abruptly from the 
shore. 

As they steamed on, they passed a number 
of clumsy scows laboring downward, some of 
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them carrying coops of chickens and pens of 
pigs, as well as household goods. Children 
could be seen on one of these curious vessels, 
and a sturdy woman was hanging out her 
wash. All seemed happy and confident, and 
shouted and waved their hands in greeting 
and cries of "Good luck!" 

Mason took his bed and led Jack up on the 
roof of the boat, and "made down" there, for 
the air in the hold was very bad ; and so they 
lay far into the night, watching the sparks 
fly from the stack, and listening to the labor- 
ing cough and hoarse grunting of the engine. 

"Well, this is a new way to prospect," said 
Mason; "but I kind of like it, after all." 

Morning found them in Tagish water, a 
splendid lake which ran for twenty miles or 
more to north and to south, beyond the 
reach of the eye. Jack could hardly believe 
it to be only a lake, but the ice-armored Coast 
Range proved that it was barred from the 
ocean in that direction at least. All the 
morning they passed row-boats going in filled 
with prospectors like themselves, all eager 
and gay and confident. 
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They landed late in the afternoon at Atlin 
City, a village of tents in the woods of the 
shore — and from here their luggage had to be 
transported to Atlin Lake, some miles to the 
east. Horses were scarce and rates of freight- 
ing high, so Mason said: " It's tough work for 
cow-boys, but I reckon we're due to make 
burros of ourselves and pack this stuff across 
the hill. But before doing that let's get some 
supper." 

Supper at the only restaurant in camp was 
a dollar each, and Mason hesitated. "That's 
a good deal," said he. " I guess we'll have to 
impack and cook our own." 

The Chinaman proprietor looked at them 
with smiling eyes. "Callybou meat," said 
he, enticingly. 

"Caribou!" shouted the trailer. "That set- 
tles it. We eat." 

It was a delicious meal, and when they had 
finished, Mason paid his money with satisfac- 
tion. "That's our last look at a real table," 
he hastily added. " It's up to you now." 

It was only two miles across the ridge be- 
tween the two lakes, but it took them till 
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late at night to carry their outfit across. 
They made three trips, always in company 
with dozens of others, and the spirit of good 
cheer and helpfulness was never absent. 
Jack was tired enough as he staggered down 
to the shore of the wide lake the third time. 

"Good thing we laid in that caribou 
steak," said Mason. "We couldn't have 
made this in three trips without it." As a 
matter of fact, he had carried nearly twice 
as much as Jack on each trip. 

They did not put up their tent, but rolled 
into their beds without undressing, aching 
with fatigue. Their rest was broken by 
others coming and going all night and by the 
tramp of the big red pack-horse — the only one 
on the trail — and by the dick-clack of oar- 
locks as the ferry-boat came and went. 

The sun shone directly on their faces as it 
peeped above the hills across the lake, and as 
Jack sat up he faced one of the most beautiful 
sights of his life — a lake, placid as glass, re- 
flecting all the glories of the morning. He 
sprang up with heart as light as a feather. 
This land was not the grim north he had 
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feared ; it was beautiful, invigorating, inspir- 
ing ! He longed to let his mother know how 
fine and safe it was. ' ' Why, it's like Septem- 
ber at home!" he said. 

Mason, too, was delighted. "I never saw 
a piece of water as big as that," he said. "It 
sure is fine. Ought to be good fishing here. " 

It cost them two dollars more to get rowed 
across the lake, but that seemed very reasona- 
ble when they considered how much time and 
labor would have been necessary to effect a 
crossing themselves. 

The boat was filled with gold-seekers and 
their baggage, and moved slowly, softly, as if 
in oil. The mountains were resplendent to 
the south. As they neared the mouth of Pine 
Creek, the river of golden sand, each man 
strained his eyes as if hoping to perceive the 
glitter of heaped gold, but all that could be 
seen was a fringe of boats before a pleasant 
wooded bank and a group of tents gleaming 
in the evergreens. Gold-fields are always 
more alluring at a distance than when under- 
foot. It took but a few minutes to get the 
"lay of the land." 
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Pine City was but a camp of supplies. The 
" Discovery Claim " was some eight miles up 
the stream, and all staked out. There was 
nothing to do but go into camp in the willows 
among the tents close-set along the shore of 
the lake and wait for another day. 

The whole camp was gnimbling over the 
way in which men had claimed locations for 
others, erecting stakes to hold them, so that 
no one knew which were the real claims and 
which the bogus. The land recorder was a 
mere boy, and the rush had left him helpless 
to do more than give a receipt for the money 
paid for each filing. The whole district was 
in confusion, and no one knew whether the 
claims were in British Columbia or the North- 
west Territory. 

"The only way to do," said one tall miner 
from Idaho, "is to pitch your tent on a claim, 
go to work at the dirt, and stand off any one 
that meddles with you." 

With this man Mason at once struck up 

an acquaintance, and from him obtained a 

fuU history of the camp. "There have been 

two rushes," he said, "one to the south fork 
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and one to Lake Surprise." Here he winked. 
"There's another one due, and you want to 
be ready to take a part in it. It's likely to 
come any time. They are out prospecting, 
and as soon as they strike it the news will 
leak out. It always does." 

Jack's heart beat fast with excitement. 
He was at last "Johnny on the spot " in the 
land of gold and all about lay wondrous 
possibilities. One man, eight miles up the 
river, was said to be "cleaning up" two 
thousand dollars a week. Jake Hilyer, who 
held "Discovery Claim," was doing better 
than that. 

After setting their tent. Mason proposed 
that they take a run up the trail to spy out 
the land. "We've got to see how they do 
it," he said, "and the quicker we learn the 
ropes the better." 

The town was already laid out ambitiously 
with names tacked to the trees to indicate 
streets and boulevards; stores and banks 
were being organized, and saloons abounded ; 
but all these were soon left behind, and the 
trail, hard and fine, mounted pleasantly 
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along the valley of the Pine River. It was 
busy with miners packing up or packing 
down, and all of those who were going up 
were bending low with their burdens. 

After about four miles' travel our ad- 
venturers found themselves in the gold 
country, where men were sawing lumber for 
sluice-boxes and building cabins and digging 
ditches. 

Here they saw the shine of the precious 
yellow sand, and their blood quickened as 
they realized that under their feet lay untold 
wealth. 

Some of the miners had little bottles of 
gold nuggets to show, and all were confident 
and happy — quite in key with the delicious 
autimm weather. They gave information 
and advice readily. " Be ready for the next 
rush," they said. "These creeks are all 
rich." 

At last they came to Hilyer's sluiceway, 
where men were shovelling dirt into the boxes. 
Here was the actual mine for which Jack was 
in search. Here in a flash he saw and under- 
stood what he could do. 
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" It is very simple ; I can build a ditch like 
that. I can construct a sluice-box," said he 
to himself, "and I can mine out gold," and 
the desire to possess a claim filled his heart 
with unrest. "There must be other gulches 
just as good as this," he said to Mason. 

"Sure," responded the trailer, "but as I 
don't know a thing about trailing one up, 
our chances are poor. But we'll learn," he 
added, quietly. "We're a little behind on 
this rush, but there are others. It's our lay 
to move up here and keep tab on the lads 
who know their business." 

To every one he met he talked, and when 
they started home — that is, to Pine City — he 
was in full possession of the general situation. 

"The gold comes from those hills to the 
east," he said, " and what we want to do is to 
join the band working to locate new diggings 
on the creeks above here. We're going to 
win out," he said, with firm conviction. 



XVIII 

A MIDNIGHT RACE 

THE man from Idaho excited Jack's in- 
terest and admiration. He seemed the 
typical miner, tall, raw-boned, slab-sided, but 
powerful as a mule. "I've been a miner all 
my life," he told them. "I just happened in 
on this ' stampede ' while going out from the 
Klondike. Luck was ag'in me there, but I 
feel I'm goin' to catch on to something here." 
He was alone, and, seeing this. Jack invited 
him over to take supper, which seemed to 
please him very much, and the food aroused 
his enthusiasm. "I've been living on bread 
and beans," he said, "and your cookin' does 
me good. I'm much obliged." His name 
was Bill Carney, and in acknowledgment of 
their courtesy, as he and Mason sat smoking 
before the fire, he became confidential and 
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told his story, ending by saying: "I like you 
boys, and as I 'm all alone here I 'd like to sort o' 
yoke up with you, if you don't mind. This 
boy's cookin' kind o' reminds me of home." 

Mason agreed to this, and Jack said it was 
no harder to cook for three than for two. 
This seemed to affect Carney deeply. "You 
won't lose nothin' by it. I'll do my share." 
After a long pause he suddenly said, "See 
that feller camped next to that big rock?" 
He lowered his voice to a whisper. "Don't 
let him see you lookin' that way; just listen 
and act careless. He's on to a strike made 
somewhere on one of the streams that run 
into Fir Creek, and I'm watching him. He's 
due to pull out to-night, and when he goes 
I'll be at his heels, you bet. Put a little grub 
in your pockets, and some pencils and paper, 
and be ready to slide out o' here any moment 
I lay a hand on you." 

"What makes you think he's going to- 
night?" asked Jack. 

" Never you mind, boy, how I know; all is, 
when I pass you the sign, you follow me like 
a house afire." 
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Jack did not know it, but the tide of his 
fortunes had been turned towards success 
by the simple act of inviting this rough and 
lonely man to supper. On such small things 
do many a man's career hinge. 

"Let's go into your tent," suggested Car- 
ney. " I want to show you something. " 

The tent was hardly larger than a dog- 
kennel, but they all crawled in and lay with 
their heads together, while the big miner 
exhibited a map and talked of it in whispers. 
"I've been panning this creek from Atlin 
up," he said, "and there's color all along, 
but no pay-dirt. The pay-dirt is on some 
one of the branches. I overheard some talk 
to-day that put me on to this strike — they've 
been holding it off for a party of their friends 
to arrive. At first I thought you were the 
ones, but the real parties haven't got in; 
they're due to-night. What I look to see 
this feller do is to get up a little before day- 
light and piill out through the woods, leading 
the whole party on a still hunt. If they do, 
it's our business to take in on their heels and 
never lose sight of them, no matter what they 
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do or say. The best runner wins in this race, 
providing he knows the way." 

As he talked, Jack's eyes glowed and his 
muscles swelled. He felt the fleetness of the 
deer in his limbs. But Mason said : "I grew 
up on a horse; I'm a poor bargain as a foot- 
soldier. Jack, it's up to you and Carney." 

"You may depend on me. I was always 
a good runner," said Jack. "I held the 
championship for two years in our school. " 

"Very good," said Carney. "But this 
means scrambling through briers, wading 
brooks, and leaping rocks. All is, don't try 
to outnm me, just keep behind me and be 
as quiet as you can. You see, we go straight 
north for about four miles, then turn up Fir 
Creek. If we lose the fellows on the way, 
we'll find them on the groimd, but we 
mustn't lose 'em, and we want to distance 
any one else who may catch on. The main 
thing is to slide out of camp when they do. 
They'll go like ghosts, and so there's no sleep 
for me." 

Mason studied the map carefully. " While 
I'm only second-class as a sprinter," he re- 
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marked, "my bump of location is monsti'ous. 
I'll fall behind, probably, but I'll turn up — so 
don't wait for me." 

So it was arranged, and Carney finally said : 
"I'll go to my tent and pretend to go to bed, 
and the boy can lie down and sleep. I'll 
wake you both. Don't lay off so much as a 
shoe." 

Jack was tense with excitement, and after 
Carney left, he asked, ' ' Do you believe what 
he says?" 

' ' Why not ? This is the way they " rushed ' 
Spruce Creek. Besides, what object would 
he have in stringing us out ? No, he's square. 
Of course he may be mistaken, but he means 
well by us. You lay down and go to sleep; 
I'll watch for a while." 

Jack got into his bed, but could not sleep, 
so vividly had his imagination pictured forth 
that treasure spot on the creek. He had no 
doubt of his ability to follow Carney or any 
one else in the camp, for he had always been 
fleet of foot and of unblemished lungs, and 
though he was not in prime condition, his 
heart was resolute. 
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Slowly the babble of the camp died out 
and the soft lip-lap of the wavelets on the 
beach came to soothe his excited brain. 
Mason, sitting near the door of the tent, 
smoked in silence, rigid of pose as an Indian, 
his senses alert as an owl's. 

Jack had been asleep— how long he could 
not say— when Mason laid a hand on his 
arm. "Up, boy! Things are doing!" 

Jack sprang up and threw off his sleep like 
a coat, his heart beating wildly, his eyes wide 
with excitement. "Where are they?" 

Mason whispered : "Be careful ! A boat- 
load of fellows passed that rock a few minutes 
ago and landed up the lake somewhere. They 
were too quiet to be natural. Carney is 
waiting." 

Stealthily they crawled out of the tent and 
joined Carney, who was waiting in the shadow 
of a big rock a few rods away. Taking Jack's 
hand, he whispered : ' ' Not a soimd, now, if 
you can help it. They 've landed. " 

It was the moment just before the dawn, 
still, crisp, invigorating. Silently Carney stole 
up the bank into the deep forest, and so, by a 
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circuit, approached the spot where the in- 
coming boat lay beached. They were walk- 
ing swiftly, in single file, Carney in the lead, 
when they came in sight of a group of shad- 
owy forms sitting in a circle around a faint 
light. Putting his lips close to Jack's ear, 
Carney said : ' ' He's showing his map. Keep 
an eye on the feller with the white hat." 

The man wearing the sombrero rose, put 
out his light, and turned into the forest, 
silently followed by six of his friends. Car- 
ney struck in after them as noiselessly as he 
could, and all travelled for a time in perfect 
silence, save for the crackling of twigs under 
their feet and the swish of willows as they 
threaded a creek bottom. 

It became more difficult to follow as the 
trail faded out, and only the noise made 
by the men ahead kept them from hear- 
ing their spies. Had the man ahead kept 
moving he would have known nothing of 
his pursuers; but at some turning of the 
trail he suddenly halted, to wait for his part- 
ners to come up, and his keen ears detected 
Carney, close on the heels of his rear guard. 
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Carney halted and fell to the ground, and 
Jack and Mason followed him ; but too late, 
the men ahead began to run, and the crack- 
ling of dry branches towards the lake told 
that some one else of the camp had joined 
the rush. 

Carney rose. ' ' Now, boys, it's hot-foot — 
and the best man wins. Follow me." 

With no further precaution as to noise he 
started off, running in a northeasterly direc- 
tion, followed closely by Jack, whose breath 
was shortened by his excitement. 

For a mile their way lay in a thicket of 
black pines, a forest quite clear of under- 
brush, and they made good time — too swift 
for Mason, who labored over the stone ridges, 
like the cow-boy that he was, and at last fell 
behind. Jack knew he had left his partner, 
but mindful of what was at stake ran on 
doggedly, exulting in the thought of making 
good return for all Mason's care. 

He came suddenly to a valley of deep grass 
dotted with clumps of willow, and in crossing 
nearly fell into a deep pit, a dangerous place, 
but was saved by the chalky-white banks of 
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the pool, which gleamed in the faint light of 
dawn. 

Carney made no pause, but pushed straight 
for the dark forest beyond. A small stream 
lay near the northern bank, and through this 
he splashed; but Jack, mindful of the law 
that a runner is no swifter than his feet, ran 
up the creek till he foimd a place narrow 
enough to jump. This caused him to lose 
sight of Carney for the moment, but he could 
hear him crashing through the bushes of 
the other side. He ran on, bearing a little 
to the left. 

His breath was roaring now and his side 
ached painfully, but he did not slacken his 
stride. How could he when so much de- 
pended on keeping his leader in view? He 
dared not even stop to listen for Mason, so 
fearfiil was he of losing his guide. 

It seemed now that he could hear several 
runners behind him, but Carney was surely 
in the lead, therefore he pressed desperately 
on. Suddenly the comparatively smooth 
course ended. He plunged into a steep, 
rocky ravine. "This must be Fir Creek," 
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he said, and turned to the right. His leader 
was toiling directly up the stream. There 
was a faint trail, but it led through dew-laden 
willows, up rocky, projecting banks, and 
through tall grass, crossing and recrossing 
the creek. 

Our hero was about to cry out and fall 
into a walk, so weary was he, when he came 
in full sight of his guide. His heart fairly 
stood still as he perceived that the man 
ahead was not Carney but the man in the 
white hat! He had outrun every man but 
the discoverer himself. 

The dawn was coming and that made the 
trail a little less difficult, but Jack's legs were 
numb and his mouth dry. It seemed as if 
he could not run another step, and he was 
about to drop to the earth for rest when the 
man ahead slackened his pace, to rest and to 
listen. He, too, was winded. 

Jack stopped just where a willow screened 
him and listened. With pounding pulse and 
gasping breath, he could hear a faint crack- 
ling below; some one else was close behind. 
"Carney, I hope," he said. 
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The man ahead also heard the sound and, 
turning, started on up the stream. He was 
hardened to the chase, and could have left 
Jack behind had he been so minded, but be- 
lieving the runner to be one of his own men 
he dared not get too far ahead. Undoubt- 
edly he had given them directions as to the 
creek and the exact location of the bar, and 
yet he was too anxious to guide them to rush 
heedlessly on. 

Jack pressed on as closely as he could with- 
out coming into full view, running swiftly 
when the man was out of sight, creeping 
stealthily when the path lay in the broaden- 
ing light of the day. It seemed to him that 
they had been running for four hours, but as 
a matter of fact it was less than two since 
leaving the camp, when the man caught sight 
of Jack and realized that a stranger was on 
his trail. With a gesture of rage he turned 
and disappeared from view. 

Here was Jack's chance to think quick. 

"He may be waiting to shoot me or hit 

me with a stone," he said, "but I must go 

on." When he reached the point where the 
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stranger had disappeared he was at momen- 
tary loss. "He has hidden to throw me off 
the track, but he wouldn't have gone over 
this rough ground if his claim were not up 
this creek.'" So he kept on up the path, 
which was hardly more than a game-trail 
and showed no fresh use. 

A little later he reasoned : " If he has made 
a detour to throw me ofif the track, then I 
need not hurry." 

But at this precise moment, even as he 
decided to take it easy, hoarse yells arose 
behind him, and Carney and two other men 
came into view. And almost at the same 
instant the man with the white hat discovered 
himself on a ridge to the north in the hope 
to guide his friends, who were behind and 
without leadership. 

Carney, with long legs moving like the 
cranks on an engine, came up, his head bare, 
his face livid and covered with scratches. 

"After him, boy!" he gasped. 

Jack's little rest had refreshed him won- 
derfully, and he made directly for the spot 
where the guide had last presented himself. 
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Carney's certainty of tone led him to believe 
that in that direction the gold lay. Topping 
the ridge he saw the white hat among the 
willows of another creek, which seemed to 
come in at right angles from the north. In 
a flash Jack knew where he was. Carney's 
map was right. The discovery was on this 
creek, and not on the larger one he had fol- 
lowed so long. 

Down the slope he boiinded, followed by 
the man from Idaho and two of the other 
party, tearing through the willows like a 
frightened, fleeing bear. The branches slash- 
ed his face and reft his hat away, but he could 
not stop to regain it. Carney fell behind, 
but one of the other men, a young fellow 
with a smile of confidence on his face, drew 
steadily nearer. "You're a good boy," he 
called out, gaspingly, "but I've got you. I 
take first place." 

The tone of camaraderie, as of one college 
athlete to another, put a last spurt into Jack's 
limbs, but his rival passed him and he became 
second in the race. A few minutes later he 
saw the man in the white hat standing upon 
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a heap of dirt in a willow flat, and Jack per- 
ceived the goal of the race. The placer 
grotind was under his feet. 

"Take the one above," shouted the man; 
but Jack's rival halted where he stood, and 
said, " Here is my claim." 

The creek made a wide bend at this point, 
and Jack stopped a few himdred feet away 
and said, "I'll take this." 

Carney came up a moment later. His 
quick eye measured the distance. "You're 
all right, boy. Drive your stake. That claim 
between belongs to the queen. I'll take the 
second one below." And away he stumbled, 
spent with his toil. 

Cutting a willow wand, Jack split it and 
thrust a sheet of paper into it. "I claim this, 
the Second Claim below Discovery, on this 
the 29th of August, 1898," and signed it, 
"Jack Henderson, Pine City, N. W. Ter." 

As he stood there beside his proclamation, 
the boy's heart swelled with pride and satis- 
faction. It was all quite as fine, as stirring, 
as dramatic as he had dreamed it might be. 
The golden sand was under his feet, and he 
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had won it by the speed of his own limbs, 
the power of his own pulse. He had justified 
himself to Owen, to his mother, and to Mason, 
who had shielded him so often on the Long 
Trail. 
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XIX 

JACK WINS HIS GOLD 

AS the other men came limping in and 
. Mason did not, Jack began to wonder 
what could have happened to his partner. 
Carney, who had carried a hatchet throughout 
all his run, and who was now busy cutting 
stakes and measuring off their claims, refused 
to be in the least alarmed by the plainsman's 
non-appearance. ' ' Them cow-punchers can't 
nm any more'n a goose," said he, "but they 
can take care o' themselves. He'll turn up 
later. Our business is to nail these claims." 
The man above them was very angry and 
called some insulting names, but Carney paid 
no attention to him. "The alternate claims 
belong to the crown," he said. "These fel- 
lows don't know it, but they do. Let 'em 
howl." 
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As they worked on busily other runners 
came panting up, and ranged themselves up 
and down the stream, most of them taking 
good-naturedly what was left. So far as they 
were concerned the race had been fair; only 
the discoverer and his four or five cronies felt 
aggrieved. 

Jack grew more and more tmeasy about 
Mason, but dared not leave his claim till it 
was entirely staked out, and Carney having 
advised him to keep himself in evidence, he 
stood on the bank near the tree upon which 
he had written a second notice of his claim, 
but his eyes were turned constantly towards 
the west and south, hoping each moment to 
see Mason appear. 

It was absurd, of course, but he had a 
feeling that the trailer had met with some 
mishap or had lost the direction in his 
hurry. "I must go see," he said to him- 
self. 

At last, when both claims were completely 
bounded by stakes, Carney came to where 
Jack stood and said, "Have you any idea 
where you lost your hat?" 
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"Yes; it was where I first struck the wil- 
lows along the creek." 

" Well, I'll hold down the claims while you 
go look for the hat." 

" The hat doesn't matter, but I am anxious 
to know where Mason is. I'd like to go look 
for him, if you'll watch my claim." 

"All right. Suppose you go down this 
creek. Maybe he struck in lower down the 
creek and is holding a claim there." 

This seemed a reasonable supposition, and 
Jack hurried away on his errand, passing 
one after another of the miners who had 
made the run. They were all in good spirits 
and greeted him gayly. "Hello, boy! Did 
you get in on it?" 

"I got the second below," he replied, 
proudly. 

"Well, well! You must be a professional 
sprinter. Where's your hat ?" 

"I don't know. Somewhere on the land- 
scape back of me." 

As the stream descended it fell into broken 
land and at last foamed through a granite 
pass into a deep ravine. It was in this 
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ravine that Jack came upon Mason sitting 
beside the water laving a wounded knee. 
At Jack's shout he looked up and smiled, 
pointing in dumb show at his battered leg. 

"How are you?" Jack breathlessly asked, 
as he ran up. 

"I'm hocked," responded the trailer. 
"Been riding bucking broncos all my life 
without turning a hair, and here I go afoot 
and tumble down a slide and smash a knee. 
That's what comes of a horseman trying to 
be a farmer. How did you come out?" 

"I got the second claim below. And half 
of it's yours, of course." 

"Is it on this same creek?" 

"Yes, about a mile above here." 

"Anybody got this claim?" 

Jack looked about him at the rocky gorge, 
and replied, "No, all the fellows are above." 

"Well, then," said Mason, "I take this 
claim. While I've been sitting here doctor- 
ing my bruise I've been figuring. I says to 
myself, if there is any gold on this creek some 
of it has washed into these pot-holes. No- 
tice, there are three of them. Well, the more 
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you fellows dig and wash above, the more I 
catch, see!" 

Jack, now taking special notice, perceived 
that the creek fell from the comparatively- 
level land above into a deep pool in the 
granite, and from that into a second, and 
finally into a third. His mind seized upon 
the possibility. If this torrent had been 
washing gold from the heights above during 
the countless ages of the past, why should it 
not have deposited the golden sand, some part 
of it at least, in these holes in the rock ? The 
thought was stirring, and he turned to Mason 
with shining face. "Maybe your fall was a 
piece of good luck after all." 

Mason rose stifiSy. "Well, I reckon it's 
my only show so far as this creek is con- 
cerned. I'm going to stick a stake and claim 
it, anyway." 

He was very lame and could hardly hobble, 
but with Jack's help he affixed a notice to a 
tree, and then they walked slowly up the 
creek. 

Mason was not gay. "The worst of it is," 
he said, " I can't do any work for a week, and 
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no packing for a month, and we need our 
outfit the worst kind, and time is precious." 

"Don't you worry," replied Jack, stoutly. 
"I'll get that outfit over here." 

Upon reaching the claim he went to bring 
Carney, and they all sat down to eat their 
lunch. It was about nine o'clock, and they 
were very hungry and tired. 

During the meal Carney said : "Youngster, 
we've got to go to camp and back before sun- 
down. It's our business to be on these 
claims to-night. We mustn't take any risks." 

"I hate to leave you," Jack said to Mason. 

" Never mind me. You go and bring some 
grub. Don't load yourself down with the 
tent and extra bedding. Bring flour and 
bacon. We'U rough it for a day or two 
without a tent." 

On the way back Jack found his hat, and 
took this as another sign of good luck. They 
reached the camp at noon. Every one was 
deeply excited over the rush, and many were 
preparing to break camp and seek the new 
field. 

Tired as he was, Jack's heart was stout, and 
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the pack he shouldered was almost as big as 
Carney's. "Mason must have a good warm 
bed," he said to himself, as he put in an extra 
blanket. 

His burden grew heavier each mile and his 
strength dwindled alarmingly. His rests be- 
came more and more frequent, until it seemed 
as though he could not possibly stagger under 
his load ; and at last he fell behind. 

Carney went on without a word, and though 
Jack could not blame him, he felt deserted. 

Others passed in silence, leaving him toil- 
ing up the rocks and over the slippery pine- 
needles. Even had he been fresh the load 
would not have been light, and now the lack 
of a full night's sleep and exhaustion of the 
run began to make him tremble. How- 
ever, his courage was not lost, and though 
forced to lean against a tree every few rods 
he plodded slowly on, while the sim sank 
lower and evening stillness settled over the 
world of pine and stream. Weary as he was 
he acknowledged the charm of it all, and took 
a boyish satisfaction in the conviction that 
he was doing "the real thing." 
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He met his Waterloo in a long, pine-clad 
ridge which confronted him at right angles 
like a wall. He was so weak and his shoe- 
soles so slippery that to ascend was a strug- 
gle. Twice he slipped, toppled, and rolled 
down helplessly, and the second time he lay 
there battered and bewildered, not realizing 
where he was. When consciousness fully re- 
ttirned he wondered how he was to go around 
this obstruction. At last he heard a shout, 
but did not at first reply, for he was not 
sure the call was intended for him. At the 
second hallo he recognized Carney's voice and 
feebly responded to it. 

Guided by the boy's replies, Carney came 
over the ridge and down to where the ex- 
hausted lad lay completely vanquished, fairly 
pinned to earth by his pack. 

"Hello, son, how you making it?" the 
big miner asked, jovially. 

" Not very well. My shoes are so slippery. ' ' 

" Did ye fall ? Are ye hurt ? ' ' 

"No, I guess not. Yes, I fell. Guess I 
bumped my head. I'm kind o' turned round. 
All I know is I ought to go up that hill." 
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"Pretty hard day for you," Carney said, 
as he took the pack. " Can you walk?" 

Jack rose stiffly. " Oh yes, and I guess I 
can carry part of that pack, too." 

" If you carry yourself you'll do well, my 
lad. You're done out. Come on; it's only 
a little ways now." 

Together they wiggled up the ravine till an 
easier slope presented itself, and so, just at 
dusk, they came in sight of Mason's fire, and 
its cheery sparkle was as hospitable as an 
open door. 

The trailer looked up at Jack's pale face 
and seemed to understand. "Good thing 
we don't have to do this reglar," he said. 

Jack managed to smile. "This beats foot- 
ball all out." 

"You'll forget the whole trip to-morrow 
morning," Carney asstired him. " Sleep is all 
you need. Well, so long, boys. I must get 
my watch-fire going," and off he went, with- 
out listening to Jack's grateful murmur of 
thanks. 

During the next four days the young miner 
packed in all the outfit, while Mason, who 
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was able to hobble about, built a sort of 
hiuiter's lodge to shield them from the cold. 

The whole creek was now lined with men 
busy constructing cabins Against the winter 
that was swiftly coming. They all found 
time now and again to pan dirt on their 
claims, and colors were reported thick. 
Discovery Claim was rich in gold quite as 
good as the one in Pine Creek, so far as coiild 
be judged from the small amount of dirt 
washed out. A nugget or two of good size 
added to the excitement of the camp, which 
was now called Caribou. 

Mason decided that no one would trouble 
his "pot-hole proposition," and as his lame- 
ness permitted began a comfortable log-cabin 
for Jack's claim. "We don't want to forget 
that we're in the north," he said, sagely. 
There was a tremendous lot of labor involved 
in building, for the only tools were the cross- 
cut saw and the axe, but at last they found 
themselves tmder a roof and ready to work 
their claim. Regretfully they admitted that 
winter was close at hand and their sluices not 
yet ready. 
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They toiled sixteen hours each day, but 
toiled joyfully, and at last were ready to 
sluice their claim. The question was one of 
attaining bed-rock. And the pit they dug 
seemed to promise better dirt the deeper they 
went. But then placer-mining was, after all, 
a gamble — a chance. All depended on the 
swish in the current of the far-off glacial 
stream. "We may strike a pocket and we 
may not," said Mason. 

One cold day when the ice was thick along 
the edges of the stream they turned the water 
for the first time into their sluice-box, and 
began throwing in the dirt which they had 
scraped from the bottom of the pit. They 
shovelled like demons all day, for the sky was 
gray and snow threatened. They worked in 
silence, so much depended on the results of 
the day's toil. 

When all the mound was gone they leaped 
into the pit and dug tinder the bank, scraping 
the bed-rock to keep the water at work till 
the chill of evening was in the air. 

Then Mason, with a face graver than he 
had ever shown, and with almost a tremor in 
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his voice, called out: "Well, boy, here we 
show our hands. You go up and tiirn the 
water off. If I find anything I'll yell; if I 
don't — I'll drop in my tracks." 

Jack's heart was throbbing painfully as he 
stooped over the little gate and shut off the 
water. He waited, with a big lump in his 
throat, and a kind of quiver in his breath. 
At last the box was empty. 

Then Mason yelled, uttering a whoop like 
a crazy Comanche — an outcry that reached 
the men above and below and started them 
on the nm "to see what was up." 

Jack covered the distance between himself 
and his partner in a swift run. Mason, bare- 
headed, and with both hands full of gravel, 
shouted, breathlessly: "We've got it, son; 
we've got the stuff. See it ?" 

He opened his hands and Jack saw amid 
the mud and pebbles the gleam of the same 
peculiar, fiat, scale-like nuggets which Pine 
Creek yielded. Then he, too, yelled with 

joy. 

Carney came rushing with eager inquiry, 
and seemed heartily glad at their good-fort- 
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une. "That beats my showing," he said. 
" It's a green-horn for luck, every time." 

"This fixes us for the winter," said Mason, 
"even if it freezes soHd to-night." 

"I'm going to write to mother and the 
boys, this minute," said Jack, eager to share 
his good-forttme with those so anxiously 
waiting to hear from him. 

The weight of the day's clean-up was esti- 
mated at four hundred dollars, and the big- 
gest nugget of all Jack gave to Carney, whose 
guidance had made this good-fortune possi- 
ble. "I'd never got here if it hadn't been for 
you," he said. 



XX 

THE WINTER OF WAITING 

EVERY one was well aware that when the 
streams began to freeze mining would be 
over for the following five months, and so 
every available hand was put to shovelling 
in the pits and trenches in order that gold for 
winter expenses might be secured. 

"We can chink up cabins after the snow 
comes," Carney said. 

Mason was of this mind. " I'm not afraid 
of cold and snow," he explained to Jack, 
"but we must pack in otir winter supplies 
before we are shut in. I figure that it can't 
be so horrible cold in here. We're too close 
to the coast for that; but I think I see a 
whole lot of snow falling, and I'm no snow- 
shoe expert. I reckon it's up to you to get 
skilful in that kind of locomotion — but not 
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now. It's us to the bed-rock so long as the 
water will run. ' ' 

He was right about the climate. It was 
surprisingly mild for a country so far north, 
and as they were not high above the sea, the 
autumn ran on very pleasantly well into 
November. This enabled them to take out 
sufificient gold to pay for their supplies. 
But the snow came at last, cutting off all 
mining. 

The very next day after the first storm 
Mason, with shrewd business sense, bought 
the only horse in the camp and announced 
himself as a packer. "I'm not much of a 
miner or foot -racer," said he, "but right 
here I shine." 

There were tons of supplies piled up on the 
bank of the lake, and it was essential that 
they be carried over the trails to the cabins 
on the new creek. And so, while Jack 
chopped wood and watched over their small 
hoard, the trailer ran to and fro between the 
camp and Atlin, transporting goods and 
making very good wages by reason of his 
skill and physical endurance. "For a cow- 
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man I think I'm a wonder," he said to Jack, 
with a comical inflection. 

It would have been lonely business for the 
boy had it not been for Carney. Often 
Mason was prevented from sleeping at the 
cabin, and Jack was left with only his stout 
heart to keep him company. At such times 
the sight of the light in Carney's cabin was 
a great comfort. He frequently went over 
to invite the Idaho man to supper, and Car- 
ney was always glad to come. 

The boy's fame as a cook was spreading, 
and as he had offers to become chef in two of 
the eating-houses of the camp. Mason again 
approached the matter of starting a restau- 
rant. "This gold-hunting," he said, "is a 
gamble, but feeding people isn't ; it's a cinch. 
And after I get over this rush of packing 
mebbe it would be good business to open a 
'pie-joint,' just for fancy chuck. You could 
charge high for it." 

Jack didn't quite like to do this, for several 
reasons, but the principal objection lay in his 
belief that they had a very rich claim and 
that they should be ready to go to work on 
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it again early in the spring. Therefore he 
answered : 

" I'll take your place packing, but I believe 
we'd better keep out of the hotel business." 

Mason had devised a long and flexible 
sleigh which would run in the trail, and on 
this he packed his loads from the end of the 
wagon-road to the new strike. It was not 
difficult to "tote" goods in this way, and 
Jack occasionally took his place (in fair 
weather) , and found it a great relief from the 
monotony of life about the cabin. He heard 
regularly from home, too, and that helped 
him bear the long winter. 

It was not so dark as he had feared it would 
be. The moon and stars made the nights 
brilliant, and the stm, even in midwinter, 
looked in with cheery face for a few hours of 
each day, and the unstained snow, so deep 
and feathery everywhere, added to the charm 
of the landscape. It was all white and 
bronze-green, this earth, and the skies at 
morning and evening were gorgeous with 
color. Truly it was a beautiful world, and 
had he not been so anxious to mine, each 
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day would have been a joyous march of 
hours. 

The sterling worth of Mason's character 
came out in this winter, with its temptations 
to drink and gamble. He not only kept a 
firm grip on himself, but rescued Carney from 
the gamesters and helped him to keep clear 
of the saloons, which he admitted had more 
than once got all his earnings. 

One day a big Siwash (Indian) came to 
Jack and said: "Me Joe Boston. Me good 
man. Me hungily. Got no lifie (rifle). You 
boUy one me go kill callyboo." 

Jack understood that he wanted to borrow 
his rifle to kill a caribou, but he was afraid 
to loan it. However, he gave the old fel- 
low a good dinner and so made him his 
friend. 

Joe was short and strong, and looked and 
talked very much like a Chinaman. He 
seemed to enjoy his meal very much, and 
though he did not beg any more, he hung 
silently about all the afternoon, plainly hop- 
ing that the boy wovdd relent and let him 
have the gun. 
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At last Jack said: "Me ask my partner. 
Mebbe so he say yes. Come to-morrow." 

Joe nodded and went away. 

When Mason returned Jack told him what 
the Indian wanted. "What do you think 
about it? He said he'd give us half the 
meat." 

Mason mused. "There's something queer 
about Injuns. You trust them and they'll 
do the square thing. I never knew a States 
Injun to break his promise, and they say 
these Siwashes are just as straight. These 
Hudson Bay people trust 'em. I'll chance 
it if you don't want to do it." 

" I do!" said Jack. " I like the old fellow, 
and I felt like trusting him all along, only I 
was afraid you'd laugh at me." 

When Joe came next morning Jack not 
only lent him the gun, but put up some bread 
and bacon for lunch. " You good man, Joe. 
I trust you." 

As the old Siwash grasped the gun his 

powerful frame grew tense and his black eyes 

glittered. " Me big hunter. Me bling cally- 

boo, ' ' It was plain he felt the old-time fervor 
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of the chase and enjoyed the sense of being 
trusted. 

He was gone nearly three days; but tow- 
ards night of the third day, just when Jack 
began to be uneasy about his investment, the 
hiinter came staggering up to the door bear- 
ing the bulk of a monster caribou on his back. 
As he threw down his burden his tired face 
lighted up. "Me tired. Me likum whiskey. " 

"No whiskey, Joe — coffee — heap coffee. 
Hyu pot-latch." 

"All light," he said, resignedly, and came 
in to rest and drink his coffee, while Jack 
fried some of the caribou and gave him a 
bountiful feast. 

"Skooktim water," he exclaimed, as the 
coffee began to warm his blood. " Skookum 
chuck." Strong drink, strong food. 

When Mason saw the carcass of the caribou 
he whistled in astonishment. "I've heard 
you could pack four hundred pounds, Joe, 
but I didn't believe it. How far you carry 
him?" 

As well as they could understand, Joe had 
carried the caribou over twenty miles and 
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had spent two nights in the snowy wilderness 
without shelter or blanket. "Me dig hole 
like mouse . Makem snow blanket , " he laugh- 
ingly explained. 

Mason turned to Jack. " I don't think I'll 
brag any more about my hunting or trailing." 

" You never did brag," replied Jack, but he 
caught his partner's meaning. Joe Boston 
was in his way a mighty hunter, a hero. 

His loyalty to Jack was very touching. 
All winter he kept the cabin supplied with 
fresh meat, and Mason was very glad to have 
him make his home with them. He said he 
would help dig when the spring came, but 
Mason said: "You earn your keep, Joe. 
We've got no kick coming. We'll all be fat 
as October steers if you keep this up." 

In the close intimacy of the life they led. 
Jack talked much of his plans for helping his 
mother and sister, and Mason, though he said 
little, was deeply interested. He confessed 
that he was partly to blame for the loneliness 
of his life, for though his mother was dead, 
his father still lived, a rancher in Montana. 
And a sister, married and comfortably settled 
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in Spokane, had often written to him to visit 
her. "We used to be great cronies," he said, 
"but someway, after she married and went 
to town, seemed like she moved away out of 
my range. Howsomever, mebbe I'll go back 
and visit her after the clean-up next fall." 

It was in response to Jack's tirging that the 
trailer at last wrote to his sister and father 
to tell them where he was. Writing was a 
difficult undertaking for his big, strong fin- 
gers, but he did it, and felt mightily relieved 
thereafter. 

The winter passed quickly — much more 
quickly than Jack had anticipated. It was 
never really tedious after Joe came, and the 
cabin was seldom lonely. Sometimes the 
Siwash took Mason's place in packing, but 
for the most part he hunted or helped Jack 
saw lumber or cut wood. The only thing 
that made the days seem long was the boy's 
ambition to be at the sluice-boxes again. 
He wanted to be washing gold. 

At last the sun began to grow bolder. 
Each day he stayed a little longer in the sky, 
and set a little more reluctantly each night. 
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The snow began to melt on the warm slopes 
tinder the edge of the pines. The creek in 
the middle of the day began to roar, cutting 
the new channel deep under the crusted 
drifts. The trails of hard-pressed snow be- 
gan to stand up like railway grades facing 
new trails; and at last spring came sailing 
in on the moist coast wind and there was 
water — water everywhere ! 

Eager to get at the pay-dirt again, the 
young miners made every preparation, and at 
last, while still the trench was full of liquid 
mud, they drew on their long rubber boots 
and sprang to their shovels. 

Once they had returned to the actual work 
of mining they no longer gave any thought 
to the passage of time. They toiled to their 
limit, from early morning till night, shovelling 
the pay-gravel into the long riffle-box, and 
clearing away the bowlders and waste. Joe 
helped some of the time, but he preferred to 
hunt or to pack goods — in "toting" he was a 
giant. 

The returns of the claim grew steadily bet- 
ter. They began to clean up of a Saturday 
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from six hundred to eight htindred dollars, 
and they felt justified in hiring men to help 
them. They built another sluiceway on the 
opposite side of the creek, and set another 
gang to work there. This did not pay as well, 
but from both gangs they cleaned over a 
thousand dollars each week. 

Jack was eager to send some of this money 
home, but to get it to the coast where it could 
be shipped by express was a dangerous vent- 
ure, it seemed to him, although there were 
men who guaranteed to take it safely to the 
bank in Skagway. 

"Even if it were in the bank there I 
wouldn't feel safe," Mason admitted. "My 
notion is that we better stick right here till 
we make our pile or till things get settled 
down, and then take our dust and go out 
with it otirselves — take it right to Seattle." 

To this Jack agreed. 

Of course this plan involved piling up their 
treasure in the cabin, but every miner's locker 
contained a store of gold. Mason had no fear 
of robbers in the camp. The danger, to his 
mind, began after the metal left his hands. 
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Thieves lurked along the trails, on the 
boats, and especially in the alleys of Skag- 
way. 

"No, boy," said he; "I may be a farmer, 
but I don't let any other fellow handle my 
nuggets till I reach Uncle Sam's clerk. The 
banks in Seattle will do me at a pinch." 

The camp grew during the summer, but 
not as they had expected it to do, and the 
reason lay in this. Aside from the few claims 
close to Discovery, the pay-dirt was not rich 
enough to mine in the old-fashioned way. 
It was a "hydraulic proposition," as Mason 
called it. That is to say, it needed a power- 
fid head of water, and a hose capable of wash- 
ing tons of dirt a minute, in order to be a 
paying thing. 

One by one all the other claims were aban- 
doned, though Mason still had faith iii his 
"pot-hole," and spent long hours planning to 
go down in a diving-bell or some other way 
to test the sand at the bottom. 

Jack said, " Never mind whether it's any 
value or not, we've got a good thing here." 

Rapidly the bags of gold multiplied, until 
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the fame of Jack's claim was almost too 
great. By July the creek was quite deserted, 
except for a half-dozen claims close about 
Discovery No. i, and Mason began to get a 
little uneasy. 

"It was safe enough so long as the camp 
was booming, but now when there are so 
many disappointed chaps pulling out, it's up 
to us to keep one ear laid back." 

They were made more imeasy by Carney, 
who insisted on having Jack take care of his 
dust also. His claim was not turning out 
very well, but he had taken out several hun- 
dred dollars' worth of coarse gold. 

"I'm a poor hand to keep anything," he 
explained, a little shamefacedly, " and I wish 
you'd lay my little pile alongside yours. I 
reckon I'm in hard luck again. This claim 
of mine is running more to hard knocks than 
to nuggets." 

Jack was glad to aid Carney in any way, 
for he was deeply grateful to him, but his 
bag of treasure added more responsibility 
than it shotild have done, and he often 
thought with a shiver, "What if we should 
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be robbed? Carney would be totally out." 
And this fear really gave him more tinrest 
than any consideration of his own loss could 
do. 

He became very anxious, too, about Car- 
ney's success. It seemed too bad that the 
man who had made it possible for him to get 
his claim should be so tinlucky as to fall upon 
a barren bit of ground. 

At last winter began to draw near, and 
one night with a sounding northern wind 
roaring in the trees above their cabin, the 
young miners looked at their store and 
agreed that the time had come to go out. 

"We can work a few days more, but what's 
the use?" said Mason. "We might as well 
go out now, before the lake freezes over, for 
Joe Boston can help us a good deal better 
with a boat than with a pack. That stuff is 
going to get mighty heavy before we reach 
Seattle." 

"It figures up about seventy poimds. 
That's only thirty-five pounds apiece." 

"Well, that's a good deal, when you're 
trying to hide and carry at the same time," 
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replied the trailer, sententiously. ' ' But we'll 
get it out all right. I still think old Joe is 
our best run o' luck. He'll be able to get us 
across with a boat — he and some more of his 
kind; and once we reach Bennett and the 
railway it's one of us to the watch-tower all 
the time." 

Jack, now that he had really decided to 
stop work, was seized with a mighty longing 
to hurry home, and in fancy lived over again 
and again his meeting with his partners in 
St. Paul, and with his mother and sister in 
Cedarbank. ' ' I must get home before Thanks- 
giving," he said. 

"You'll do that easy," was Mason's assur- 
ing response. 



XXI 

PAYING OFF DEBTS 

ONE morning in November of this year, 
George May received a telegram from 
Jack, saying: "Meet me at the Union Sta- 
tion, Overland Limited — to-night. Tell 
Owen." 

In great excitement George 'phoned to his 
chum in Minneapolis, and they were pacing 
the station a full half-hoxor before the train 
was due. They could talk of nothing, think 
of nothing, but the conquering hero and his 
hoard of gold. 

"Isn't it wonderful!" exclaimed Owen. 
" lie said he'd win, and here he comes loaded 
with the dust." 

"You don't suppose he's going to bring 
the gold in his pockets, do you?" retorted 
George, half in earnest. " He said they were 
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going to bring the gold to Seattle, but I don't 
think he meant that he would carry it any 
farther." 

Owen referred to the telegram again. " He 
doesn't say that Mason is coming. I wish 
he were. I'd like to see 'the trailer.' He's 
great!" 

" I guess he is. Jack owes a good deal to 
him." 

" I hope he'll bring a picttire of him, any- 
way. I'd like to see how he looks." 

In such talk they whUed away the half- 
hour of waiting ; and when at last the great 
engine came puffing slowly in from its mighty 
run across the plains, the boys thrilled with 
wordless awe. It seemed like some weary 
yet majestic beast at the end of a victorious 
thousand -league race -course. It filled the 
shed with its hollow, panting roar, resting as 
if with lax limbs and closed eyes, indifferent 
to the minute, two-legged insects clambering 
over it. 

The passengers who came hurrying out 
along the walk all brought the mountain west 
as a wind in their garments, and the sunlight 
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still lay warm on their faces. They were 
broad-hatted, roughly clad, for the most part 
miners, cattlemen, many of them, and all 
horsemen. Not one wore spectacles, and 
only a few showed the latest style of waist- 
coat. To the boys who stood waiting they 
were all adventurers, returning heroes, men 
of romantic pursuits. 

Pressing close to the gate, the young fellows 
studied the long stream of hurrying humanity, 
eager to catch first glimpse of their own gold- 
seeker. 

"There he is!" cried out Owen. "And see 
the mustache!" 

" He thinks he's disguised, "laughed George. 

True enough. Jack had grown a mustache 
during his absence, but it was hardly large 
enough or black enough to serve as a dis- 
guise. 

" Is the gold in the bag!" shouted Owen, as 
he pounced upon the retiirned miner. 

"Hello, boys!" he answered. "No, it's in 
a safer place." 

"Where's that?" 

"Uncle Sam's mint." 
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"What have you got to show for it?" 

"Drafts on the First National Bank." 

"Well, that '11 do," remarked Owen, "but 
we wanted to see the 'dust.' I hope you 
brought a little of it — just to show us what 
it's like." 

"That's what I did," replied Jack, putting 
down his bag. 

Thereupon, right in the middle of the big 
depot swarming with men, he drew a little 
buckskin bag from his pocket and poured 
from it a handfiil of minute, irregular, flat 
yellow scales, ranging from the size of a flax- 
seed to the bigness of a finger-nail. 

" Is that the way it looks!" exclaimed both 
the other fellows. 

"That's the way it comes, up there on our 
creek. That's almost pure — worth over eigh- 
teen dollars an ounce, just as it is." 

"Put it up quick, somebody may see it!" 
exclaimed George. 

Jack laughed. "If you'd helped bring 
that bag out you wotild be hardened. I'm 
not afraid of anybody here, after what I've 
gone through." 
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"Tell us all about it." 

"Not here?" 

" No, of coiirse not. Come up home ; they 
all want to see you." 

Jack foiind himself a real hero now, and 
his heart swelled with the joy of it, but he 
said: "No, boys, I've got to take the first 
train for home. Let's find a place to eat 
supper and I'll tell you all about it, and then 
I must htirry down to see mother — she's 
waiting for me." 

They submitted to his leadership now, and 
soon they were seated arotmd a table in a 
near-by hotel and he was ordering costly 
dishes with easy assurance. While they ate 
he answered their eager questions about the 
trip over the pass with the gold. 

" As I wrote you, we had over thirty thou- 
sand dollars after all bills were paid." 

" I don't believe it — I mean, I can't realize 
it," Owen declared. 

Jack drew out two drafts on a St. Paul 
bank. "My share in the clean-up was six- 
teen thousand dollars. One-quarter of that 
is your stake, and here are two drafts for two 
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thousand dollars, one for you and one for 
you," and he turned over the pieces of paper 
with a flourish. "I guess you'll believe it 
now." 

The boys sat quite stunned, studying the 
writing on the drafts as if it were Sanscrit 
or some particularly obsciire Latin text. 

Jack went on. " Of coturse we owe almost 
everything to Mason. I never could have 
gone through without him. I would have 
turned back at Fort Wrangell only for him. 
Boys, he's the greatest trailer and the best 
fellow in the world. He never gives up, and 
he never loses his grit. And he took care of 
me in a way I'll never forget." 

" I guess you can't say too much for him," 
said Owen. "But see here, Jack, I don't 
think we ought to take all this money. It's 
more than we deserve." 

" That's right," George agreed. " We only 
put up four hundred dollars — a thousand per 
cent, is pretty big interest. Half of this 
would be too much. We didn't really ex- 
pect you to share with us after all you've 
gone through." 
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Jack was firm. "It's yoiirs according to 
the agreement, boys, and more, too. It's 
like this. When I got to Ashcroft I needed 
every cent you gave me. I couldn't have hit 
the trail at all without your four himdred 
dollars. Of course, it would all have been 
lost after that only for Mason — " 

"Well, then, let's give part of it back to 
him." 

" No, that won't do. He wouldn't take it. 
But see here, fellows, you don't seem to see 
that this is only the beginning of it. You 
own a part of the claim, and there's more 
where this came from. We haven't half 
worked it out. What I want you to do is to 
go back and help work the dirt. ' ' 

"We'll do it!" cried George, banging his 
fist on the table. "That's exactly what we 
wUl do." 

" We'll be helping to earn it then ; our folks 
can't object to this plan, now that there is a 
place to go to and some real work to do." 

"There's a railway into Bennett now, and 
steamboats running into Tagish. There isn't 
any more risk than going to Buffalo," 
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"And besides," said Owen, "I graduate 
next June, anyway. You may depend upon 
me." 

"Very well, that's settled. We will all 
start back the first day of April." 

They all shook hands in deep excitement. 

Then Jack said: "Now, partners, there's 
one thing more. You know about Carney, 
I wrote you how he helped me get the claim 
and how he helped me up when I was down 
and carried my pack ? Well, his claim didn't 
turn out very well, and Mason and I, we want 
to, vote him into our partnership. You see, 
just when Mason was flat with a smashed leg 
and I was lying in a ravine too lame to move, 
Carney helped us. He just about saved the 
day, and we feel that he ought to share in on 
our good luck. Now what do you say — 
you're partners and have a vote in the 
matter?" 

"Why, of course!" cried both the boys, as 
they rose to the emotion that trembled in 
Jack's voice. " We felt all along that Carney 
deserved the best mine on the creek. Make 
him a partner. It's the only right thing to 
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do. Anjrthing you and Mason do we second 
instantly." 

Jack's eyes were suspiciously dim, and he 
had to blow his nose twice before he was able 
to go on. "Let's wire Mason at once. 
George, you write it. Never mind expense ; 
make it a good one. Mason is going back 
on to-morrow's boat, and he would like to 
carry the news to Carney." 

George got out his pencil. "By-the-way, 
what's Mason's other name?" 

Jack laughed. "Will you believe me, I 
didn't know myself till we started over the 
pass. I asked him, and he said if I wouldn't 
tell any one he'd divulge. 'It's a fool fancy 
name,' he said. 'I don't know why they 
loaded me up with it, and I wouldn't tell 
you only it '11 have to go into our partner- 
ship papers. It's Beatifort.'" 

"Beaufort!" Owen stared. "How do you 
spell it?" 

Jack spelled it. 

"Well, that is a curious name," remarked 
George — "for a miner." 

Jack swore them to secrecy. "Don't let 
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any one know; just put it B. Mason in the 
telegram. ' ' 

" Did you have any trouble getting the gold 
out? Tell tis all about that. How did you 
carry it? How much did it weigh?" 

" I never was so glad of anything in my life 
as I was when I shoved my bag into the win- 
dow of the bank in Seattle and asked the man 
to weigh it for me." 

"Wasitheavj^?" 

"Heavy, well I guess it was. But that 
didn't bother me so much as the thought of 
having something in my pack that everybody 
wanted and that somebody might want to 
kni me for. We didn't have a minute's peace 
all the way down. Mason wouldn't turn his 
over to the purser, and so I didn't. I wish 
now I had. It spoiled the trip on the boat. 
Still, I don't know, I guess I'd have worried 
just the same." 

"You wrote that you were going to get an 
Indian to take you to the railway. How did 
that come out?" 

"Fine! Joe Boston is a wonder. He al- 
most deserves to be a partner. He's staying 
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with Carney this winter, looking after the 
mine. He told us that some fellows at the 
camp were watching us and that they intend- 
ed to hold us up on the trail if they could. 
We didn't know whether this was so or not, 
but we weren't taking any 'river chances,' 
as Mason says. We commissioned him to 
get us to Bennett and he did. He knows 
every trail in the cotmtry, and all the Indians, 
and we trusted him. He's stout as a moose, 
too. We pulled out one day at noon without 
letting any one else know. Joe rowed us 
across Atlin to a point ten miles below the 
main landing, and we crossed the hills by a 
trail no one else knew about. Joe had some 
Indians over there in Tagish with another 
boat, and so we slid out, and no one in Pine 
City or Atlin knew anjrthing about it. We 
went by water all the rest of the way to Ben- 
nett, camping along the bank. Mason and I 
slept on board every night, anchored out a 
little ways, and Joe and his men slept on the 
bank. Even if anybody had known about 
our gold they couldn't have got at us. We 
took no chances. We planned it so that we 
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landed in Bennett just in time to reach the 
train for the coast." 

"You felt all right then?" 

" No. The nearer we got to Skagway, the 
more nervous Mason got. He's a mountain- 
eer and cow-boy, you know, and he's afraid 
of towns. And I was scared, too, for Skag- 
way was full of loafers and gamblers. We 
went to a little hotel and put up for the night. 
There was to be a boat next day, and one or 
the other of us stayed in our room with the 
door locked all the day, and Mason sat up all 
night with his gun handy. It makes me 
laugh to think of it now, but it wasn't so 
funny then." 

The other boys looked sober. " I can see 
it wasn't so ftmny," said George. "But 
when ye got on the boat — then you breathed 
easy, didn't you?" 

" We wotild have done so only we had read 
in the paper of several miners who got robbed 
on this very boat on its last trip. Some fel- 
low got into one miner's bag and took out 
the gold and filled it up with sand; and in 
another case sack and all disappeared, and 
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though they hunted high and low on the boat 
they never foiond it." 

"How much did the gold weigh — I mean 
your gold?" 

" Over a hundred pounds. I carried thirty 
pounds and Mason seventy. He wanted to 
carry more, but I wouldn't let him. I want- 
ed to carry my full share, btit finally com- 
promised on thirty. It got pretty heavy, I 
can tell you. We each put a bag in the 
centre of a roll of blankets, so that I had 
about fifty pounds and he had nearly a htm- 
dred." 

"A hundred pounds! Can a man carry 
that much?" 

" I guess they can. Joe Boston, our Indian 
guide, can carry three hundred. But, as I 
say, it wasn't the weight of the gold, it was 
the feeling that everybody knew about it. 
It isn't all fun coming out with a lot of gold 
in your pack. But we didn't have to carrj^ 
it much, except from Atlin over to Tagish 
and up to the railway. Oh, but it was a re- 
lief when we reached the bank window in 
Seattle!" 
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The boys sat up and stared at their partner 
in growing admiration. He was no longer an 
excitable, fervid boy. It was not the mus- 
tache that showed the change. The tone of 
his voice, the bold, confident glance of his 
eyes, bewildered and silenced them. 

"Well, now, about that telegram," he said, 
breaking the silence. 

George bent to his task, and this was the 
message they sent : 

"B. Mason, Steamer Argonaut, Seattle. 

"We are all very grateful to you. Accept our 

heart-felt thanks. Make Carney partner, of course. 

He deserves that, and more too. Take care of 

yourself. Your partners, 

"George May, 
"Owen Gilbert, 
"Jack Henderson." 



XXII 

HOME AGAIN 

AND SO, now, a year and a half after his 
r\ cutting loose from Cedarbank, Jack Hen- 
derson was returning with a reputation in 
the village second only to Ole Hanson, the 
drayman who had made a fortune in a single 
year on the Klondike. No wonder he alight- 
ed from the train with the air of a conqueror. 
With boyish love of making his re-entry 
dramatic, he still wore his threadbare cordu- 
roy suit and a rakish, weather-beaten Western 
hat. He wished his friends to see him in the 
guise of the real miner, stained, worn, and 
season-checked. 

Mrs. Henderson was waiting on the plat- 
form, her hands tremulous with eagerness to 
touch him again, and as she caught sight of 
him her eyes filled with glad tears. 
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He caught her in his arms and gave her a 
hug, saying, "Well, mother, I told you I'd 
win, and I did." 

She looked at him long and steadily. 
" You look just as your father did when I 
first saw him. What perils you've been 
through! Praise God, you're safe home at 
last." 

Alice, with all the dignity of a young lady, 
remarked, with wise, sisterly air: "Yes, 
you've succeeded, but I think you owe a 
great deal of it to that wonderful trailer you 
wrote so much about. Why didn't you bring 
him with you?" 

" I wanted to," Jack replied, "but he's shy 
as a fox when you get him into town. You're 
right, I owe pretty much everything to him, 
and if he were here now I would be perfectly 
happy. 

"Where's my necklace?" Alice pursued. 

He pulled a box from his pocket. "Here 
it is." 

"Don't open it here!" cried Mrs. Hender- 
son. 

"Of course not," said Alice, "But let's 
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htirryhome; I'm wild to see it. If it isn't a 
nice one I'll send you back for another." 

Jack could hardly reach his mother's gate, 
so many were the friends who came out to 
greet him ; and at last Alice hurried on ahead 
to examine her present. She came running 
back a few minutes later, her eyes dancing 
with delight, the string of nuggets about her 
neck. 

"I believe it now," she said, as she gave 
Jack another hug. "Yes, it must be true. 
It is beautiful ! I wish we could thank your 
friend Mason — " 

"We can. Let's telegraph him; he leaves 
to-morrow for Skagway." 

And this was the message that Mason got 
as he entered his state-room the next day : 

"May continued good- fortune attend you. We 
thank you from the depths of our hearts. Come 
and see us next time. 

"Gratefully yours, 

"Mrs. Henderson, 
"Alice Henderson." 

To this Mason replied in words that showed 
that his lonely heart was touched; 
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"Jack earned his passage all right. He's a 
thorough - bred. No mean streak in him. Much 
obliged for invitation. May drop in sometime 
next year." 



THE END 



